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Finance Agency 





Of Water Project 


R. F. C. Announces It Will 
Submit Offer for 40 Mil-| 
lion of Bonds in Los An- 
geles Aqueduct System 


Undertaking Classed 
As Self-liquidating | 


ey ee ane, | 
Expense of 283 Millions to Be | 


Involved in Diversion Dam 


Allotments of Funds Approved |Immediate Buying |Method to Protect 


To Bid on Bonds £07 River and Harbor Projects 





Assignments Total $ 


41,577,260, Including 


Flood Control, Says War Department 





LLOTMENTS of funds provided for | 


“held in reserve for future allotment and 


A under the Emergency Relief and Con- |for contingencies” a total of $3,922,740 of 
struction 4¢t of 1932 for flood control and | that amount. 
for river and harbor projects in various| These allotments are part of the new 
parts of the country totaling in all $41,- | Federal construction program announced 
577,260 have been approved by Col. Fred- | by President Hoover on Sept. 9 as calling 
erick H. Payne, Assistant Secretary of | for the expenditure of “slightly less than 
War, the Department of War announced | $200,000,000” in a further move to aid the 
on Sept. 13. employment situation. 
Of the total, $26,077,260 was allotted for | Allotments © 
river and harbor improvements and $15,- | % 
| 500,000 for levee construction and bit de, aot tan 
works along the Mississippi River in the | 
Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans dis- 
tricts. 


ed 
ihe Department 


CXAb? 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the following allotment of funds 
for flood contral, provided for this purpose 





Across Colorado River and 
Pipe Lines to Pacific 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion announced Sept. 13 it will bid upon 
$40,000,000 of the 5 per cent bonds of the 
Los Angeles, Calif., metropolitan water 
district $283,586,000 project for an aque- 
duct system to carry water from Colorado 
River to the 13 Pacific Coast cities com- 
prising that district. The project is a 
diversion dam across the Colorado River | 
and the district voted a bond issue of 
$220,000,000 to finance it. Of this total 
bond issue, the Corporation announced 
that, subject to conditions, it will bid 
upon $20,000,000 of these bonds for the) 
first year and $20,000,000 for the second 
year. 


Six Years to Build 


It was recently stated at the Corpora- | 
tion that the board of directors had given | 
consideration to the Los Angeles water | 
district project, that the loan applied for | 
is $40,000,000, that the loan would be on | 
the basis of two years’ operation, and that | 
censiruction probably will require six or 
eight years. 

The announcement by the Corporation 
follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will aid the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California to finance con- 
Btruction of an aqueduct system to carry 
water from the Colorado River to the 13 
Pacific coast cities comprising the Dis- 
trict. Announcement of the aid to the 
istrict was made on behalf of the direc- 
tors of the Corporation by Harvey Couci, 
of Arkansas, a director, who has given 
especial attention to self-liquidating proj- 
ects. 


Nature of Project 

The project includes a diversion dam 
across the Colorado River, pumping plants, 
storage and regulating reservoirs, distribu- 
tion lines, and an aqueduct 239 miles long. 
The cities comprising the Water District | 
and which will use the water are: Los} 
Angeles, Long Beach, Pasadena, Beverly | 
Hills, Anaheim, Burbank, Compton, Glen- 
dale, San Marino, Santa Ana, Santa Mon- | 
ica. Torrance and Fullerton. 

Tire District —— a bond issue of $220,- 
000,000 to obtain funds to construct the | 
aqueduct system on Sept. 29, 1931. The} 
Supreme Court of California has declared 
the issue valid. 

To Be Self-liquidating 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, acting under the authority given it 
by paragraph (1) of section 201 (a) of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction | 
Act of 1932, will bid upon, subject to con- 
ditions, $40,000,000 of these 5 per cent) 
bonds—$20,000,000 within the first year 
and $20,000,000 the second year, but prior 
to Jan. 23, 1934, wnen the authority of the 
Corporation to engage in such operations 
is terminated by law. 

The jroject will be completely self-liqui- 
dating. The cities of the Metropolitan 
Water District are to increase their water 
rates so that the revenue received from 
the sale of water will be sufficient to pay 
the costs of operating their individual 
share of the cost of the aqueduct system, 
the ultimate cost of which is estimated 
at $283,586,000. 


Enables Beginning of Work 


The action of the Corporation makes 
possible the commencement of con- 
Struction on this immense project in the 
immediate future and assures sufficient 
funds to carry the work forward about 
two years. It is believed that by the time 
further funds are required the Water Dis- 
trict will be able to obtain them by the sale 
of its bonds in the investment market 
without aid from the Corporation. 

Commencement of work on this proj- 
ect will do much to create employment 
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Loan Asked to Build 


Hudson River Tunnel 












Sum Held in Reserve | . . : 
: . 7 . under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
| The Emergency Relief and Construction | struction Act of 1932: 


| Act authorized a total of $30,000,000 to be | y avee construction: 
| 


| expended for the prosecution of river and | $6,500,000; Vicksburg District, $1,500,000; 
jharbor projects and there will still be| new ‘orleans District, $3,500,000: Bank 
ci - | protection, contraction works and dredg- 
ing, $3,950,000; Contingencies, $50,000; 
Total $15,500,000. 
f The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
|proved the following allotment of funds 
for rivers and harbors out of the $30,000,- 
|000 provided for this purpose under the 
|Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 


Memphis District, 


| 





Agreement on Plans 


For Taxing of Banks 


| 


| jects of 


New York Projects Discussed | 


Abandoned by States 


Tax Officials at National 
Conference Vote to Dis- 


ecard Methods Embodied 
In Steagall Measure 








Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 13.—A compro- 
mise agreement reached last Spring be- | 
tween State taxing officials and a com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, with respect to the method of State 
taxation of banks, has been abandoned by 
the tax officials, it was revealed here today 
in oral statements by William H. Blodgett, 
Connecticut Tax Commissioner, and Henry 


F. Long, Massachusetts Tax Commis- 
sioner 
The vote by which the decision was 


reached came during a session of the As- 
sociation of States on National Bank Tax- 
ation, held in connection with the 25th 
annual conference on taxation under the | 


| auspices of the National Tax Association. 


Embodied in Steagall Bill | 

For several years there has been an} 
attempt on the part of the taxing officials | 
of the States, it was explained, to secure | 
an amendment to section 5219, Revised | 
Statutes of the United States, which would 
clear away difficulties encountered by the 
States in taxing national banks. 

The bankers, generally speaking, have 
opposed any amendment to that section 
which would tend to make them the ob- 
excessive taxation, national and 
State banks alike taking this position. 
Finally. last Spring, the two groups 
reached a compromise agreement for the 
amendment of the Federal statute, which 


| 


| Was embodied in the Steagall bill (H. R. | 


11118) introduced by Representative Stea- 


|} gall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., Chairman of 


the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The Steagall bill was introduced 
as a substitute for the Goodwin bill (H.R. 
7928). (The Steagill bill was printed in 
full text in the issue of April 6, 1932.) 
New Proposal Pending 

It is the Steagall bill compromise which 
is now being abandoned by the taxing 
officials. They probably will support a 
bill, it was stated orally, to amend section 


| 5219 in such a manner as to permit the 


States to tax national banks in any way 
which they tax State-chartered banking | 
institutions. Such a proposal (S. 4291) 
is pending in Congress having been in- 
troduced by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

This measure is opposed by the bankers, 
it was pointed out, because they fear it 
will enable the States to segregate banks 
in a separate tax classification and per- 


| haps overtax them. 


Tax Situation in Ohio 


discussed today by the speakers at the 
formal sessions of the 25th annual con- 
ference under the auspices of the National 
Tax Association. Ohio’s new personal 
property tax law was explained and the 


;problems of its administration were dis- 


cussed by Carlton S. Dargusch, chief 
counsel of the Classified Tax Division of 
the State Tax Commission. Mr. Dargusch 
also is Deputy Tax Commissioner. (His 
address is printed in full text on page 4.) 

The control of State expenditures was 


| discussed at the night session by Mark 


Graves, director of the New York State 
Budget, who explained the impossibility 
| of effecting retrenchment in governmental 


9 
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With Finance Corporation 


Details of New York projects running 
into many millions in costs of construc- 






of these projects were discussed Sept. 13, 
by officials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and representatives of va- 
rious interests involved. 





under the Hudson River from 38th Street, 
Manhattan, New York City, 
hawken, N. J., at a cost estimated at $90,- 
000,000, with completion scheduled within 
four years. 
is sought in annual installments of not 
exceeding $20,000,000. 











mission, talked informally 







tion about this project. 







a hearing. 






tion comprised: John F. Galvin, Chair- 
man, and Frank C. Ferguson, Vice Chair- 
man of the board of directors; Gen. George 

R. Dyer, Chairman of the Tunnel Con- 
Struction Commission, and Gen. William 

C. Heppenheimer, Chairman of the Fi- 

% Nance Committee of the Port Authority. 
So far, about $200,000 has been spent 





i 
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tion and proposals for Federal financing | 


The largest project was for a tunnel} 


to Wee-| 
A Federal loan of $75,000,000 | 


Representatives of the Port of New York | 
Authority, a New York-New Jersey com- | 
with officials | 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
Later the board} 
of directors of the Corporation gave them | 


The Port of New York Authority delega- | 


‘Tas trend of prices for farm products 

continued upward to the middle of 
September despite the sharp decline in 
cotton, cash grain holding mp fairly well 
and dairy and poultry products con- 
tinuing a “fairly gstrong feature,” the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sept. 
13 in a summary of agricultural market 
conditions. 

The gain for the whole group of agri- 
cultural products was small during the 
first haif of September, however, the 
Department said, with sheep and lambs 
rather weak and fruits and vegetables 
selling at unusually low levels. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Prices of farm products still incline 
upward. The group gain was small the 
first half of September owing to sharp 
declines in the cotton market when the 
crop estimaiec failed to show any de- 
crease compared with the month before. 
Prices of cash grain and millfeeds hold 
fairly well near recent levels, although 
market action was not very strong to- 





1932: 

Thames River, Conn., $152,100; Bridge- 
port Harbor, Conn., $209,000; New Bed- 
ford and Fairhaven Harbor, Mass., $103,- 
000; Hudson River, N. Y., $185,000; East 
Chester Creek, N. Y., $150,000; Mama- 


| 





roneck Harbor, N. Y., $21,600; Westches- 
ter Creek, N. Y., $33,600. 

Manasquan River, N. J., $62,460; Dela- 
ware River, Philadelphia to the sea, $960,- 


1000; St. Jones River, Del., $25,200; Bal- 


timore Harbor and channels, Md., $461,- 
000; James River, Va., $600,000. 
Intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville io 
Miami, Fla., $400,000; Tampa Harbor. Fla., 
$233,550; Miami River, Fla. (Dinner Key), 
$108,000; Mobile Harbor, Ala., $103,500. 
Louisiana-Texas intracoastal waterway 
(New Orleans-Sabine River section), $108,- 
000; Allegheny River, Pa., lock and dam 





[Continued om Page 6, Comma 2.) 
Economic Situation 
Abroad Is Reviewed 


Sentiment Improved in Great 
Britain, Department of 
Commerce States 


While commodity and bond prices were 
improving and a better sentiment was pre- 
vailing in the United States, mixed condi- 
tions were obtaining during the last week 
throughout most of the other commercial 


nations, according to oral statements, Sept. 
13, at the Department of Commerce. 
On the basis of advises by cablegram 
and radio, the Department told of recent 
distinct strengthening of sentiment in the 
United Kingdom, rising wholesale prices 
in France, and prospects for good crops 
in various other countries. 
Politicial Uncertainty in Germany 


Offsetting these improvements, however, 


|gating $60,700,000 between Sept. 


Urged on Retailers 





Chairman of Trade Group in 
Boston Area Asks Action 
To Aid Employment 


Bester, Mass., Sept. 13.—Immediate 

placing of orders for merchandise 
which will be needed in the next few 
months was urged upon retailers in the 
First Federal Reserve District by Carl P. 
Dennett, chairman of the banking and in- 
dustrial committee at a recent meeting of 
the Retail Trade Board in Boston. Mr. 
Dennett pointed out to the executives of 
the large department stores and the repre- 
sentatives of the retail establishments that 
a large amount of merchandise would un- 
doubtedly have to be purchased between 
now and Jan. 1. The purchases suggested 
would cover the requirements through the 
holiday season. 

It was pointed out that if these orders 
for staple goods could be estimated and 
50 or 60 per cent of these orders be placed 
in the market at the present time, it would 
furnish a back-log of orders for the manu- 
facturers and that this back-log would in 
turn reassure the employes as to continu- 
ous employment at least through the holi- 
day season and which in turn would pro- 
vide a strong stimulus to business. Prompt 
cooperation in this matter was secured by 
the department stores and retail stores. 

While full returns have not been re- 
ceived as yet from the entire board mem- 
bership, a number of concerns have an-| 
nounced plans to make purchases aggre-| 
1 and 





Dec. 31. 


Immigration Entries | 


96 Per Cent Below | 
Quotas for Month 


Only 633 Visas Issued to 
Aliens During July Out 
Of Possible 14,838, Says, 
State Department 


| 





The Department of State announced 
Sept. 13 that consular officers in 21 coun- 
tries, whose annual immigration quotas 
represent 148,393 of the total quota of 
153,831, indicate that of the possible maxi- 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1932 


Economic Conference Com- 


| Home Loan Banks will not be able to help 


| able follows: 


|} has used and which the Executive Com- 





mum issue based upon the monthly 10 
per cent of the total quotas, which equals 
14,838, only 63% visas were issued to aliens 
in July. Of that number, 388 visas were 
issued aliens entitled to preference under 
the immigration laws, and 245 to aliens not 
entitled to preference. 

The Department said that the figures 
show that of the possible maximum of 
14,838 quota numbers available during July 
for issuance to aliens born in the 21 
countries there was an underissue of 14,- 
205 or 96 per cent. 


Mexican Immigration Declines 


The Department announced that the 
“problem of new immigration from Mexico 
through legal channels would appear to 
be solved” in commenting upon figures it 
mace public showing that only 133 na- 
tives of Mexico received immigration visas 
ior admission into the United States in 
July, against 6.583 in the corresponding 
period of i927. 


|}were such things as uncertainties over 


The tax situation in Ohio was the theme | 


‘Upward Trend in Farm Prices 
Is Continued During September 





Native born Canadians totaling only 
471 received immigration visas for admis- 


i ‘ |sion into the United States in July as 
actual business operations slackened at &| compared with 4,086 in July, 1928, a de- 


time when some fresh confidence was ap- |. 

pearing. A new low was vam in Czecho- = oe a the Department of 

slovakia and foreign trade in Yugoslavia | . r 

declined rapidly. Japanese and Chinese Reason for Decline 

farmers were encouraged by crops pros- The decline is attributed in part to eco- 

pects. | nomic conditions in the United States, but 
Additional information was supplied as} largely to enforcement of the “likely to 

follows: | become a public charge” provision of the 
Although figures were not yet compiled, Immigration Act of 1917. 

there was no indication that the rise in The statements follow in full text: 

wholesale commodity prices in the United It is now possible to give the results of 

States, reflected in figures of the Depart- | the examination during July, 1932, of aliens 

ments of Labor and Commerce for the 

week ended Sept. 3, had been checked. | 

Some of the lines showed a tendency to| PDs reamed 

stand still, while others were pushing up- | 


ward as they had done for several weeks,| Lreaty of Commerce 
Capital Issues in Prospect With Norwav in Effect 
J 


The advancing bond prices have been 
watched with satisfaction, because of the 
possibility that the quotations soon would | 
justify offering of new security issues by | 
commercial and industrial enterprises de- 
sirous of obtaining new capital for post-| 
depression operations. Reports have come | An exchange of ratifications of the 
that various new issues are under consid-| treaty of friendship, commerce and con- 
eration and that decisions to float or|sular rights between the United States 
withhold them will be forthcoming within|and Norway was announced, Sept. 13, by 
the next month. |the Department of State. 

Car loadings have been going higher in| The announcement follows in full text: 
the last few weeks, indicative of increased| Ratifications of the treaty of friend- 
shipment of merchandise as retailers re- | ship, commerce and consular rights be- 


the political situation in Germany, where 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 








Most-favored-nation Treatment 
Provided by Compact 


new their purchasing of stocks to replen-|tween the United States and Norway, | 


signed at Washington on June 5, 1928, 
and of an additional article thereto 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
——|signed on Feb. 25, 1929, were exchanged 


today by the Secretary of State and| 
the Charge d’Affaires ad interim of 
Norway. 


The treaty is similar in its provisions 
with the treaties negotiated during recent 
years and now in effect with Austria, El 
Salvador, Estonia, Germany, Honduras, 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.} 


* ward the middle of the month. Dairy 
and poultry products continue a fairly 
strong feature, although position is more 
or less unsettled from the standpoint of 
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Home Mortgages 
Is Recommended 


mittee Endorses Reinstate- 
ment Procedure Described 
As Philadelphia Plan 


Loan to Cover Taxes 


And Unpaid Balance 


Payments on Entire Lien on| 
Property Would Be Made in| 
Small Monthly Installments | 
By Borrower to Lender | 


Definite methods and organization for 
combating deflationary tendencies in the 
home loan mortgage field have been rec- 
ommened to the banking and industrial 
committee of the 12 Federal reserve dis- 
tricts by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference of Banking and In- 
dustrial Committees, it was announced 
orally, Sept. 13, at the conference office. 

The recommendations include a na- 
tion-wide network of local vice chairmen 
giving their individual attention to mort- | 
gage difficulties in their localtities and a 
plan of procedure worked out by a Phila- 
delphia committee, according to the oral 
announcements. 


Critical Center of Deflation 
Launching of the first definite project by | 
the executive committee of the conference 
followed the discovery that the home| 
loan mortgage field presented one of the 
critical centers of deflation and that under 
the provisions of the Act the new Federal 


many of the most distressed situations, it 
was said. 
Additional oral information made avail- 
A procedure known as “reinstatement” 


has been one of the most important de- 
vices which the Philadelphia committee 





mittee has recommended to other regional 
committees. 

A reinstatement arfangement leaves the 
existing mortgage undisturbed, but pro- 
vides for payment by the lender of taxes 
in arrears and reduces the monthly pay- 
ment by the borrower to the amount he 
would pay if a new mortgage had been 
drawn to cover the unpaid balance of the 
mortgage and the taxes paid by the mort- 
gagee. 

Other Features of Plan 

Recommending this and other features 
of the Philadelphia plan to the regional 
committees, the Executive group has also 
suggested an organization which can put 
it into effect. The central committee has 
advised the regional committee chairmen 
to select vice chairmen in the important 
States with assistants in large cities. This 
organization, although giving its first at- 
tention to the mortgage situation, might 
later turn to other problems. 

Individual and sympathetic attention to 
each case that is brought before the 
regional offices is stressed as the key to 
the success of the Philadelphia plan, 
which has found a solution to 60 per cent 
of its applications during the depression. 


Employment Rises 


Advance of Nearly 3 Per Cent 


per cent gain in factory employment oc- 
curred in New York State, representing 
the recovery of about half of the loss 


suffered in the June and July period, 
according to a statement issued today 
by the State Industrial Commissioner, 


Frances Perkins. 


| 


In New York State 


Recorded in August, Says 
Industrial Commissioner 





Albany, N. Y., Sept. 12. 
During the July to August period, a 2.9 


A rise was noted also in total factory 
pay rolls, the advance over July being 
3.7 per cent. 

The normal seasonal movement is a rise 
of a fraction of 1 per cent in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls, Miss Perkins said. 
Reports from approximately 1,500 fac- 
tories, representative of all manufacturing 
industries and of all sections of New York} 
State form the basis for these statements, 
she explained. 

The August improvement advanced the 
index of factory employment, based on 
the 1925-1927 average as 100, to 54. (pre- 
liminary) against 52.4 in July and 55.6 in 
June. The pay roll index, also based on 
the 1925-1927 average of 100, advanced 
to 41 (preliminary) in August as compared 
with 39.4 in July and 42.6 in June. In 
August a year ago, these indexes were at 
71.5 and 65 respectively. 

“August was the first month since Sep- 
tember, 1931, to show gains in New York 
State factory employment and pay rolls,” 
the statement said. “Most of the gains 


Mr. Hoover Acts 
To Reorganize 


Federal Offices 


Announces He Will Submit 
Complete Plan Affecting 
Executive Branches to 
Congress in December 


Directs Investigation 


By Bureau of Budget 


Elimination of Overlapping 
Duties and Duplication of 
Effort to Effect Economy 
Contemplated in Program 


President Hoover stated orally Sept. 13 
that he would lay before Congress for the 
first time at its forthcoming session in 
December “a complete plan for the re- 
organization of the Federal Government” 
under authority granted him at its last 
session. 

In a prepared statement further ex- 
plaining his pians to effect such reor- 
ganization, Mr. Hoover said he had di- 





in individual industries were seasonal, and 
losses continued in many divisions. New 
York City’s factories reported a greater 
advance than the State as a whole, em- 
ployment in that city rising 6.4 per cent, 
and pay rolls increasing by 7.2 per cent. 





Convictions in Year 
Made in 75 Per Cent 
Of Prohibition Trials 


Disposal of Cases Under 
Criminal Proceedings in 
Fiscal Period Outlined by 
Justice Department 


More than 75 per cent of the criminal 
prohibitiow cases heard by juries during 
the fiscal year ended June 30 resulted in 
convictions, the Department of Justice 
announced Sept. 13. 

A total of 69,155 criminal prohibition 
cases were terminated in the United States 
during the last fiscal year, and 57,145 re- 
sulted in pleas of guilty, according to the 
Department. Of the 69,155 criminal cases 
approximately 5,000 were heard by juries, 
according to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Disposal of Cases Cited 

There were 3,759 convictions in trials 
by jury of criminal prohibition cases in 
the 90 judicial districts of the United 
States during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1932, and this represented a 
percentage of 75.08 in the number of cases 
tried by jury, in which convictions were 
obtained, and 24.92 per cent of the cases 
tried resulting in verdicts of not guilty. 


| 


The work of the nation-wide business 
and industrial organization will be sup- 
—— oo of orae nae charge of litigation arising under the 

ome Loan banks, Leaders in the Dusi~| National Prohibition Act. 
ness and industrial movement feel that) Jn the 90 judicial districts of the coun- 
the Home Loan banks are too restricted | try there were terminated during the year 
by law to help many of the urgent needs. | 9155 criminal prohibition cases. Of this 

Help Needed by Home Owners }number 57,145 resulted in pleas of guilty 

Many home owners who are in arrears and 17,001 cases were dismissed. 
in taxes and interest need help in ar-| There are 19 Federal districts, among 
ranging second mortgages, a type of aid the 90 throughout the country, in whicn 
which the Home Loan banks can not/|there were 1,000 or more criminal pro- 


These figures have been compiled in the 
division of the Department of Justice hav- 


give. Suggestions for  liberalizing the hibition cases terminated during the year. 
Home Loan Bank Act may grow out of | Percentage by Districts 
the work. The number of convictions and per- 


Philadelphia plans were worked out bit ieee of convictions in the total cases 
the Joint Welfare Committee of the Phila-|tried by jury in each of these districts 
delphia Real Estate Board, which has been | show the following results: 
in existence for three years and which! District of Columbia: 1,614 cases termi- 
has become identified with the Philadel- | nated, 1,347 by pleas of guilty, 127 by 
phia business and industrial committee.| jury trial resulted in convictions, or 65 
In the memorandum sent to the regional | per cent of the total tried by jury. North- 
committees the plan is attributed to the|ern District of Georgia: 1,147 cases, 514 
Real Estate Board. of which terminated by pleas of guilty, 


The Executive Committee which decided |93 convictions in trial by jury, or 170 
to make the recommendation, and which|per cent. Northern District of Mlinois: 
met in Washington last week, consisted |1,306 cases terminated, 881 by pleas of 


of Henry M. Robinson, head of the Na- ; 
tional Conference of Business and In-|per cent of the number of cases tried. 
dustrial Committees, Ogden L, Mills, the| Eastern District of Kentucky: 3,456 cases 


Secretary of the Treasury; Eugene Meyer,! terminated. 2,859 by pleas of guilty, 277 


guilty, 306 convictions by jury trial, or 89 


[Continued ‘on Page 7, Column 1.1 [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


State Legislation on Narcotics 
Is Found to Lack Uniformity 


nature of restrictions on the seller, dis- 
tributor, or prescriber of narcotics, the 
States of Arizona, MWlinois, Michigan, 
New York, Oregon, Texas, and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii enacted laws in 1931 
designated to place restraint on the pro- 
curers thereof. 

The principal changes made in the 
enforcement and prosecution features of 


“TATES are making “no great prog- 
ress” toward the enactment of uni- 
form narcotic laws, the Public Health 
Service points out in a “Review of 1931 
Narcotic Legislation” which was made 
public Sept. 13. 
Hawaii, Illinois, and Michigan have 
enacted laws similar to tentative drafts 









Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


production and supply. Cattle, veal- 
calf, and hog markets are irregular but 
on the whole have been holding well in 
view of the tendency toward larger re- 
ceipts of livestock at this season. The 
sheep and lamb market has been rather 
weak so far this month. Fruits and 
vegetables are nearly all selling at un- 
usually low levels and show little evi- 
dence of recovery at this time of in- 
creasing supply and slight demand. 
Potato markets responded a little to the 
lower September production estimates 
but price gains were slight. 

The cotton market was more active 
toward the middle of September but 
prices declined nearly three-quarters of 
a cent the second week of the month. 

| Demand for spot cotton was fair to good 
f and there were more inquiries for 
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of a uniform State narcotic law now 
under consideration, but their laws are 
not uniform in all respects, James E. 
Hughes of the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, who prepared the review, asserts. 
Changes in the individual State lists 
of restricted narcotic drugs were con- 
fined mainly to the addition of cannibis 
by Alabama, Arizona, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Mississippi, and South Dakota, and the 
restriction of hypnotic drugs. The fol- 
lowing information was taken from the 
report: 

The sale of narcotic drugs was further 
restricted by Arizona, California, Texas, 
Hawaii, and Michigan. A provision of 
the Arizona narcotic law requires all 
persons who deal in or prescribe nar- 
cotic drugs to register and pay a fee 
to the State board of pharmacy. 

While the great volume (of existing 
narcotic control legislation is in the | 


State narcotic laws were those relating 
to search and seizlires and the abate- 
ment of common nuisances. For ex- 
ample, the Michigan and Texas laws 
provide that any house or other struc- 
ture resorted to by addicts for the pur- 
pose of using habit forming drugs, or 
where such drugs are kept and sold 
shall be declared a common nuisance, 
the keeping of which is made punish- 
able as a felony. Hawaii, Texas, and 
Arizona, and Illinois are likewise cited 
in this connection. 

Penalties Mave been increased in all 
States. In this respect, States show a 
uniformity of action. The American 
delegation to the conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, which drafted a conven- 
tion that was ratified in March, 1932, 
by the Senate limits the manufacture 
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rected the Director of the Budget to set 


up the necessary staff to investigate re- 
organization projects and prepare execu- 
tive orders to carry them out. 


Duplication of Effort 

The President pointed out that at his 
recommendation Congress authorized him 
to reorganize the Executive branches of 
the Government, with the objective of 
effecting “large economies.” 

Overlapping of duties and duplication 
of effort would be eliminated in the pro- 
gram of consolidation of bureaus and 
commissions, the President said. He ex- 
plained that under the law his recom- 
mendations will become effective after 60 
calendar days unless disapproved by’ Con- 
gress. 


| 
| 
Provisions of Law 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Upon my recommendation the Congress 
at its last session gave to the President 
authority to reorganize the Executive 
branches of the Government by regroup- 
ing, consolidating and reducing the wuin- 
ber of bureaus and commissions, eliminat- 
ing overlap and duplication of effort im 
order to bring about large economies. Un- 
der the provisions of the law, the Presi- 
dent is to issue Executive Orders cover- 
ing such changes and these orders are 
to be transmitted to Congress, to become 
effective after 60 calendar days should 
Congress not disapprove of them. 

Orders Investigation 


The law creating the Bureau of the 
Budget provides that that Bureau, on di- 
rection of the President, shall make de- 
tailed studies for purposes of determin- 
ing changes in the executive organization, 

l have today directed that the Direc- 
tor of the Budget shall set up the staff to 
make the necessary detailed investiga- 
tions and prepare executive orders for re- 
organization of the whole structure of the 
Federal Government. These orders cov- 
ering the entire executive establishments 
will be completed and presented to the 
Congress immediately on its convening in~w 
December. 


Northeast Farmers 
Seek Fewer Loans 


Show Tendency to _ Restrict 
Debts, Farm Loan Board Told 


Farmers of the Northeastern States are 
showing a tendency to borrow as little as 
possible so as to keep out of debt, and 
the Federal, Land Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., has loanable funds to care for all 
qualifying loans for some time to come, 


E. H. Thomson, president Sf the bank, 
stated Sept. 13, at Washington, D. C., 
where he came to attend a conference of 
the presidents of the land banks. 
Delinquencies on loans declined during 
the last month, he said. A statement is- 
sued in his behalf follows in full text: 
“Farmers of the Northeastern States, 
comprising the First Federal Land Bank 
District, have mortgage loans from the 
Federal Land Bank at Springfield amount- 
ing to $49,783,811 and new loans made so 
far this year total $2,374,300,” E. H. Thom= 
}son, president of the bank, told the Fed- 
| eral Farm Loan Board, at a conference of 
| the presidents of the land banks with the 
; Federal Fagm Loan Board. “During the 
period in which the bank has been operat- 
|ing, farmer borrowers have amortized or 
cut down their loans by nearly 16 per 
; cent,” Mr. Thomson continued,” thereby 
putting themselves in a better position to 
| Withstand the economic pressure of low 
;commodity prices. There is a noticeable 
| tendency on the part of farmers to borrow 
|as little as possible, to keep out of debt. 
| Farmers are more interested in geeting out 
}of debt rather than getting into debt. 
“The Federal Land Bank of Springfield 
has loanable funds sufficient to take care 
of all qualifying loans for some time to 
come,” Mr. Thomson assured the Board. 
|““We are receiving a good many inquiries 
| from people who cannot qualify under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act for one reason or 
another. In some instances their loans are 
| too large already so that we cannot take 
| them up, in others they do not live on or 
actively supervise the properties upon 
which they wish loans, while in still other 
instances their financial statement will 
not warrant a loan. However, there are 
still many farmers in this territory who 
}can qualify for these cooperative, long= 
term, amortized loans and secure all the 
advantages of them. ; 
“Delinquent payments on outstanding 
loans,” said Mr. Thomson, “show a des 
crease of 9.9 per cent on Aug. 31, come 
pared to a month earlier.” He told the 
Board that private individuals again are 
investing their funds in farm mortg: 
indicating a return of confidence in 
field of investment. 
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In Public Works 
Program Outlined 


| 





‘Hopeful Beacon for Build- 
ing Trades for Next Two, 
Years,’ Says Assistant Sec- 
retary of Treasury 





| | 


“A hopeful beacon for the building | 
trades for the next two years” is assured | 
by the $100,000,000 addition to the public’ 
building program which the Emergency | 
Relief and Construction Act authorized, | 


Ferry K. Heath, Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury, declared Sept. 12 in a radio ad-| Aviation 


ing Co. /q) 


| 


dress broadcast by the National Broadcast- | 


In addition to the 400 new projects | 
which the Treasury will launch with the 
$100,000,000, the work under the regular 
public building program calls for $75,- 
000,000 to be spent this year on 150 build- | 
ings, the Assistant Secretary in charge of | 
the building program declared. 

These activities of the Treasury Depart- | 
ment are only a part of the Government’s | 
huge public works program which in the| 
current fiscal year will pour $600,000,000 | 
into “preventing the complete demoraliza- | 
tion of the building trades” by depression, 
according to the Assistant Secretary. 

Taxpayers’ Benefit Seen | 


Taxpayers as well as the trades will | 
benefit from the augmented activity be- | 
cause by the end of the current fiscal] 
year “the Government will have under | 
contract practically 90 per cent of all pub- 
lic works necessary to meet its needs for} 
the next 25 years,” Assistant Secretary 
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Administrative Practice 


President Hoover announces he will sub- | 
mit complete plan of Government reorgan- 
izations to Congress in December. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Reduction noted in supplies of most foods 
in cold storage, according to tabulation by 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Upward trend in farm prices continues in 

September, says Department of Agriculture. 

® Page 1, col. 2 

Farmers of Northeast States show tend- 

ency to restrict borrowings, Federal Farm 
Loan Board is told. 
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Safety and reliability of service developed 
with continued expansion of air transpor- 
tation, says Department of Commerce. 
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Air photo compilations used more exten- 
sively by Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
charting of coastal waters. 

Page 6, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


| Compromise agreement on method of tax- 
ing national banks abandoned by State tax 
officials. 

Page 1, col. 2 
| Changes announced in status of State 
banks. 

Page 7, col. 4 


Method to protect home mortgages recom- 


mended. 
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Census 


Final retail distribution report for Nevada 
issued by Bureau of the Census. 





Heath explained, and then the tax burden | 
now imposed by buildirg activities may 
be lifted. 

Demonstrating the wisdom of doing the 
work now, the Assistant Secretary pointed | 
to the reduced building costs which the 
Government is paying and to the aid that 
is being extended directly and indirectly 
to approximately 400,000 workers. His ad- 
dress, broadcast under the auspices of the 
Washington Star, follows in part: 

“I will attempt to acquaint you with the 
actual progress of the work and the plans 
‘the Department is making to carry out the 
provisions of the Emergency Construc- 
tion and Relief Act passed by the last 
Congress and becoming a law July 21, 
1932. 

“In the days before the great war, Fed- 
eral building were the recognized means of 
-exchange in Congress. They were the re- 
wards granted Senators and Congressmen 
Zor services rendered for various forms of 
cooperative action in other legislation. 
“They were the scalps brought back by 
the returning Senator of Congressmen to 
“prove to his tribe what a great warrior he 
was in Washington. The whole system 
was the opposite of businesslike and or- | 





derly procedure, and often times a pure | | 


waste of public funds. 


Comprehensive Enactment Passed 

. “Then came the war. Throughout its 
duration, and 10 years thereafter, no pub- 
-lic buildings were built. The business of | 
the country grew enormously and with| 
it the needs for Federal housing. It was | 
apparent the old procedure could never 
produce the required relief and, in 1926, 
Congress passed the first comprehensive 
‘building legislation which authorized an 
expenditure of $175,000,000 over a period 
of 10 years and called for a Nation-wide 
survey to disclose just what the situation 
demanded by way of relief. 

» “A report under this Act was submitted 
fn 1927, which indicated that $175,000,000 
would fall far short of requirements. On 
March 5, 1928, the first installment of the 
building program was approved by Con-| 
gress and $21,390,000 appropriated to be- 
gin the acquisition of land and start con- 
struction. 

“As a result of this first and nation- 
wide survey of Federal building conditions, 
“Congress in 1928 increased the authoriza- 
tion for public buildings by $125,000,000. 
A finai and more complete survey was! 
made during the years 1929 and 1930 for | 
the purpose of ascertaining the postal | 
needs for the next 25 years at all impor- 
stant mail centers. It was at these places 
that the advent of parcel post had neces- 
sitatei the rental of space provided by 
private capital at a time when building | 
costs were at the peak. It was during | 
this rental period between 1913 and. 1926 
that the Federal Government had ceased 
Peewting the construction of new build- | 
ngs. 

Added Expenditure Authorized 

“To meet the needs at these larger 
places, the President strongly recom- | 
mended to Congress the enlargement of 
the public building program and Congress, 
by Acts approved during 1930 and 1931, 
authorized an additional ‘expenditure of 
$330,000,000 to carry out the recommenda- | 
tions of the President. 

“Millions of dollars will be saved the | 
Government when the construction of | 
these large working post offices is com- 
pleted and all business interests will | 
shortly appreciate the improved efficiency | 
to be provided at these gateways of mail 
distribution. Thousands of men are now 
employed on a number of these large post 
Offices located at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Ft. Worth, Jacksonville, Chicago, Albany, 
Newark. Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Detroit, and so on. 

“Following the first shock of business 
depression, the President directed that the | 
public building program be accelerated to 
the extent possible under the legislation. 
Immediately this Department availed it- 
self of the legislation permitting the em- 
ployment of private architects, and con- 
tracts have been made since that time 
with 264 firms for plans for buildings rep- 
resenting over $200,000,000 in cost—which 
action increased the progress of the pro-| 
gram by more than 100 per cent. | 


Course Considered Wise | 

“As private construction faded, public | 
construction took its place in so far as| 
it could, preventing the complete demoral- 
ization of the building trades. It is con- 
ceded that construction of much-needed 
public work during periods of business de- 
pression is a wise course of action, as- 
suming that the financial burden is not 
too great. Building costs are lower, build- 
ing trades need the business, and the pro- 

- cedure is useful in every way. 

“During the last 10 months 105 Fed- 
eral buildings have been completed, at a 
votai cost of about $31,000,060. One nun- 
dred and thirty projects have been placed 
under contract, totaling $125,000,000. 
During the next six months 150 addi- 
tional buildings will be placed under con- 
tract, representing in value at least $75,- 
000,000. For two years the contract ob- 
ligations under the Pubilc Building Pro- 
gram have averaged $10,000,000 per month 
and, for the 12 months ending June 30, 


}and no part of their fees are required to 
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Construction 


Allotments of funds for river and harbor 
projects approved, War Department an- 
nounces. 
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Construction of schoolhouse on basis of 
utilization of all possible space for instruc- 
tion purposes proposed as measure of econ- 
omy by Director of Schools and Grounds, 
Department of Education of Kentucky. 
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Recent progress in public building pro- 
gram discussed by Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
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Corporation Finance 


Representative of Port of New York Au- 
thority discusses with Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation application for $75,000,000 
loan for construction of tunnel upder Hud- 
son River. . 
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Credit Information 


Farmers of Northeast States show tend- 
ency to restrict borrowings, Federal Farm 
Loan Board is told. 
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Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
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Education 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
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New system of training apprentices in 

trade schools and vocational courses of pub- 

lic education discussed by member of Fed- 

eral Board for Vocational Education and 
Chief of Its Industrial Education Service. 
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Construction of schoolhouse on basis of 


tion purposes proposed as measure of econ- 
omy by Director of .Schools and Grounds, 
Department of Education of Kentucky. 
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Engineering 


Air photo compilations used more exten- 
sively by Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
charting of coastal waters. 
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Representative of Port of New York Au- 
thority discusses with Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation application for $75,000,000 
loan for construction of tunnel under Hud- 
son River. 
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Federal Courts 


Federal Trade Commission held to have 
jurisdiction over holding corporation con- 
trollin: subsidiary operating companies; 
Federal Trade Commission v. Smith et al.; 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York; opinjon concluded. 
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Foreign Relations 


Ratifications of treaty of commerce with 
Norway, providing for most-favored-nation 
treatment, are exchanged. 
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(-eneral Business Conditions 


World economic conditions 
by Department of Commerce. 


are reviewed 
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Retailers in Boston area La to buy 
goods needed in next few months as aid to 
employment. 
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Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
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Pay to expert witnesses at Federal trials 
who are paid by the day will not have to be 
cut under Economy Act, Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules. 
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Health 


Need to conserve six-year molars to assure 
their life use explained by Chief of Dental 
Section, Pennsylvania Department of Health. 
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‘Immigration 





Immigration entries 96 per cent below 
quotas for month, according to Department 
of State. 
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Insurance 


Insurers’ liability on oral contracts with 
agents defined. ’ 
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Reduction in Pay of Federal Workers 


Compensation for expert witnesses who 
testify for the Government at trials and 
who are paid by the day will not have co 
be cut because of the Economy Act which 
was passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, J. R. McCarl. Comptroller General 
of the United States, ruled in a deci- 
sion made public Sept. 12. 

“Such expert witnesses are not officers 
or employes of the Government within the 
meaning of Title I of the Economy Act 


be deducted and impounded under the 
terms of said section,” Comptroller McCarl 
declared in the ruling. The decision dealt 
also with the pay for special guards and 
contract court reporters, cutting the for- 
mer and exempting the latter. 
Raising of Pay Considered 

In his letter requesing the ruling, the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
declared that if the reductions of the 
the pay of 


most every penny of it. The status of the 
authorized Public Building Program, and 
by that I mean everything contemplated 
pridr to the Emergency Relief Act of 
July 21, 1932, indicates that 98 per cent of 
the $496,000,000 so authorized is repre- 
sented by projects completed—under con- 
tract—on the market for bids, or on draw- 
ing boards nearing completion of plans. 
There are over 390 buildings now under 
construction with contract lettings aver- 
aging two a day. Federal construction 
activities in all Departments have been 
enlarged wherever possible, and the work 
expedited. 

“Including the Treasury biulding pro- 
gram, the expenditures for public works 
of the Federal Departments during the 
fiscal year 1929 approximated $261,000,000. 
This total was increased to $536,000,000 
during the fiscal year 1932 and will be 
further increased to nearly $600,000,000 
during the current fiscal year. In addi- 
tion to this amount the proposed expendi- 
tures under the Relief Act of 1932 will 
represent the maximum amount to be ex- 
pended under plans which are well under 
way in the several Departments con- 
cerned. The largest classes of construc- 
tion under the Federal Works Program 
relate to national defense, hospitals for 
veterans, road, river and harbor work, 
flood conrtol and the Hoover Dam. 


Reduced Budget Foreseen 


“By the end of the fiscal year 1933, the 
Government will have under contract 
practically 90 per cent of all public work 
| necessary to meet its needs for the next 
25 years, and the taxpayers of the country 
|may well expect the budget for the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935 to show a consider- 
able reduction in the abnormal expendi- 
tures required during the present and 
preceding fiscal years which were brought 
| about to provide better Government facil- 


during the period of the depression. 

“Building public buildings, 
roads, dredging rivers and harbors, con- 
structing great public works—none of 
these activities, even though all the pres- 
;ent requirements are met and all future 
requirements anticipated, can cure the un- 
employment situation as it has developed 
during the depths of post-war depression. 





1933, the expenditures will total $123,- 
000,000. 
Benefits to Labor 


“Practically all of this huge expenditure | 


for Federal buildings will be applied to 


All possible forces in times such as we 
|have been going through must be 
marshaled,. All the reserves must be called 
up, as they have been. Nothing has been 
| left to chance. The magnificient work of 


| ities and aid the unemployment situation | 


building | 


Is Held Not to Affect Expert Witnesses 


expert witnesses, the Department of Jus- 
tice would find it necessary to raise the 
general schedule of such pay in order to 
absorb the reductions. The ruling, ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General, follows 
in full text: 

Consideration has been given to your 
letter of Aug. 10, 1932, as follows: 

“In connection with the trial of cer- 
tain cases in the United States district | 
courts, it occasionally becomes necessary 
for the Department to authorize the 
United States attorneys to contract for 
the services of expert witnesses for the 
Government, at the lowest possible rate, 
for such periods as may be necessary. 
These are strictly contracts of employ- 
ment for periods usually ranging from 
one to three days, and occasionally for 
longer periods, at rates of compensation 
from $10 to $50 per day. It is necessary 
that the contract be at the rate at which 
their services can be secured. 


“In many cases we must obtain the 
services of highly specialized experts, and, 
to do so, it must be at the rate of com- 
pensation at which they are willing to 
serve. Frankly, if the provisions of the 
Economy Act, in respect to deductions, 
were to apply to them, it would apparently 
be necessary to have the contract, or 
agreement, at such higher rate as would 
absorb any deduction under said act. In 
this connection, your attention {!s invited 
to the fact that the appropriation, ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses, U. 8. Courts’ (Public 
No. 232, 72nd Congress, page 20) is spe- 
cifically available for the employment of 
experts ‘at such rates of compensation as 
may be authorized or approved by the 
Attorney General.’ 
Employment of Guards 

“It also becomes necessary to authorize 
the United States marshals to employ 
stationary guards over breweries, etc., and 
keepers or custodians of vessels seized un- 
der process, in connection with violations 
of the law, with compensation at the 
usual rate of $4 per day each, although 
we are oftentimes required to pay $5 per 
day, in c@tain localities, to secure the 
services of competent and_ responsible 
guards. However, the compensation of 
the guards and keepers is paid by the 
United Stat¢s marshals, under petition 
and order of court, as provided by para- 
graph 2, section 829, R. S. (Paragraph 
649 of the Book of Instructions to Court 
Officials, dated Oct. 1, 1929.) These em- 


character. 


isting contracts, of three different types, 
for the current fiscal year, covering the 
Services of contract reporters in the 
United States courts. The first is 
that of C. R. Triay, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
under contract J-8615, dated June 23, 
1932, who is paid compensation at the 
|rate of $3,600 per annum, payable in 


rate of 15 cents for transcripts. 


R. D. Bistline, of Idaho, whose contract. 
No. J-8670, dated July 1, 1932, provides 
for payment at the rate of $12.50 per day 
for reporting, and 15 cents per folio for 
original transcripts, etc. 

“The third is that of Hart, Dice & Carl- 
son, Washington, D. C., whose contract, 
No. 8623, dated July 5, 1932, provides for 
payment of $20 per day, when no tran- 








construction, which means that labor in 
all its branches will directly benefit by al- 


|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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by New Jersey Commissioner of Institutions 
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Page 5, col. 5 


Federal Trade Commission resumes’ in- 
quiry into affairs of public utilities. 
Page 3, col. 7 





Page 3, col. 1 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Brief on workmen's compensation insur- 
ance rates in North Carolina filed with State 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 


‘0 
sion; ultra-high wave tested by air trans- S 








whether the compensation of the above 
mentioned groups is subject to the de- 
duction provided by the Economy Act.” 


Witnesses Exempted 

The expert witnesses mentioned in your | 
first paragraph do not render “services in| 
or under any branch or service of the 
United States Government or the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia” | 
within the meaning of the definition of 
the terms “officer” and “employe” in sec- | 
fion 104 of the Economy Act. The serv- | 
ices which they perform constitute no 
part of any duty imposed by law upon 
any department or establishment of the 
Government. They are paid by the Gov- 
ernment a certain fee to appear and tes- | 
tify as a private individual, not as an 
officer or employe of the Government. 
You are advised, therefore, that such ex- | 
pert witnesses are not officers or em-| 
ployes of the Government within the; 
meaning of Title I of the Economy Act and | 
no part of their fees are required to be 
deducted and impounded under the terms | 


per cent required by the Economy Act. 

See decision of Aug. 17, 1932, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, A-439832, hold- 
ing that the compensation rates as of 
June 30, 1932, of temporary, emergency, 
or seasonal positions, whether filled or 
vacant, on that date, are subject to a 
percentage reduction of 81-3 per cent dur-| 
ing the fiscal year 1933. 


Contract Reporters 
The services of the contract reporters 
mentioned in your third paragraph are 
authorized to be obtained by contract. 
Where the service performed under a con- 
tract is such that it may be covered by 
specifications and the contract therefor 
awarded either to an individual, a firm, 
or a corporation, there is not involved the | 
rendering of services of any person in or} 
under any branch or service of the Gov- 
ernment within the meaning of the defini- | 
tion of the terms “officer” and “employe” 
in section 104 pf the Economy Act, and 
the contract payments to the holder of 
such a contract, whether a corporation, a 
| firm, or an individual, are not subject to 
The guards mentioned in your second | percentage or other reductions under the 
paragraph are “employes” of the Gov-| provisions of Title I of the Economy Act. | 
ernment within the meaning of the defi- As the contracts for court reporting serv- | 
nition of that term in section 104 of the| ice may be covered by specifications, sub- | 
Economy Act, for whom definite rates of | mitted to competition, and awarded either | 
compensation were fixed as of June 30,| to an individual, a firm, or corporation, 
1932, the per annum equivalent of which| the rule above stated is applicable and, | 
is in excess of $1,000. You are advised, | accordingly, the contract payments are not | 
therefore, that the compensation of these | subject to reductions under the provi- 
guards is subject to a deduction of 8 1/3 | sions of Title I of the Economy Act. 








ie Telling Programs San Badin 
Are Prohibited by Federal Commission 


| 
| 

Fortune telling and astrological pro-, upon the purchase of a chart. Net re- | 
grams over the radio have been prohibited | turns from the sale of these charts were | 
by the Federal Radio Commission in aj divided between the licensee and ‘Al- | 
decision recently handed down. _ | burtus.’ | 

In granting the renewal of the license; “Although these astrological and for- 
of Station KFWI of San Francisco, which | tune-telling programs were introduced by | 
until shortly before application for re- an announcement to the effect that they 
newal of license had featured a fortune | were entertainment features, the propriety 
telling program in which answers were and value of such broadcasts, considered 
given over the radio in response to in- | in the light of the statutory standard of | 


quiries by letter, and in which a chart public interest, convenience and necessity, 
was sold, > Commission — Such |is extremely doubtful. It would appear 
fortune-tel oR ona — ne the that the practice of engaging in point-to- | 
sale of astrological charts, might in) point communication in answering direct 
many cases constitute a harmful trade! 


ute | questions of individuals concernings their 
upon the susceptibilities and emotions of | personal affairs ‘ : vt 
listeners who may be in a serious dimi- | > rs during a broadcast osten- | 


ee ane poet’, ~ the enjoyment and en- | 
A ; | tertainment of the general public could 
mh venewal tte oonen, = se — | Not result. in programs of real interest to 


| supdstantial number of the radio lis- | 
measure depended upon the assurances | teners. 


of the station officers that programs of| «,foreover, it is our o inion that such | 
this nature will not again be presented. | ¢ortune-telling simmment advertising the | 
Complaints before the Commission against | sale of astrological charts, might in many | 
fortune telling, lotteries, games of chance, cases constitute a harmful trade upon the | 
gift enterprises, and similar schemes | sysceptibilities and emotions of listeners | 
offering prizes dependent in whole or in| who may be in serious difficulties. How- | 
















{monthly i..stallments of $300, and a folio | 
The | 
second is that of G. C. Vaughan and| 


“Your decision is respectfully requested'ing these programs was not conditioned will not again be presented.” i 


i | wally concerning personal affairs. 
script is ordered, and a folio rate only|called astrological 
(not including per diem) when a tran-| form was advertised and sold at $1 each, 


part upon lot or chance resulted in ac-| ever these programs were discontinued 
tion by the Commission in May authoriz- | by the applicant shortly before the hear- | 
me a storing of the applicant for renewal|ing and the record contains the assur- 
of a license. ances of the officers i 
That part of the decision dealing with | that programs of oe tee eae 
fortune telling follows in full text: again be presented over the station. With 
“A considerable portion of the evidence | the applicant’s decision’ in this matter, it | 


in this case relates to certain broadcasts|may be stated that the Commission is 
over the station by a so-called astrologer | heartily in accord.” 
featured as ‘Alburtus.’ During the Spring; In setting forth the grounds for the | 
and Winter of 1931 and in March of 1932) decision, the Commission ruled as follows 
these programs were broadcast daily.|in reference to fortune-telling: 
They constituted a form of fortune-| “Certain astrologica) and fortune-telling 
telling, answers being made over the air) programs that were broadcast over Station | 
to those making inquiries by letter, us- | KFWI prior to the hearing in this case, | 
A so-|the propriety anc public value of which 
in pamphlet | were extremely doubtful, have been dis- | 
i and applicant has given its as- | 
surance that programs of such character | 





















chart 


although the answering of questions dur- 


PRESIDENT’ 


At the Executive 


master General, 
Secretary of the Treasury, called to dis- 


| quantities ordered. 
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Sept. 13, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met: with the Cabinet. 
ing are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Miss Viola Smith, Ameri- 
can trade representative at Shanghai, 
China, called to pay her respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, called to present a group of 
foreign aviators. 


m.—Walter F. Brown, Post- 


12:45 p. 


and Ogden 


ss, governmental matters. 


Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Agreement on Plans 


For Taxing of Banks 
Abandoned by States 


Tax Officials 
Conference Vote to Dis-| ommended that should further eviction be 


card Methods Embodied 


In Steagall Measur 


[Continued from Page 


| expenditures on the same basis as busi- 
ness. 

“In theory,” he said, “it is beautiful to . 
say that when the income of a ed = at telat troops. 
ment shrinks it must likewise reduce ex-| 
penses proportionately. 
not as easy for government to reduce ex- | 
penses as it is for a business. 


“The income of a business usually de~ 
creases because of reduced business. 
such a case the manufacturer can close | 
his factory or a part thereof. 
chant can accommodate his expenses to 
the volume of trade. 
can trim his expenses to meet his income, 
but government experiences no faliing off 
in business during a depression. 
in many lines of activity government is| 
called upon to spend more when times} 
are bad.” 

Mr. Graves told the conference that “the | 
only way of assuring effective control over 
governmental expenditures is the estab- 
lishment of an elastic budget and the} 
placing of power in one authority to grant 
or withhold permission to spend. 

“By such a method,” he continued, “the 
responsibility will be fixed and definite, | 
|}and the public will then know whom to! 
praise or blame. 


Practicing Economy 


“Taxes grow out of expenditures; 
penditures spring from services, and serv- 
ices result from the enactment of laws 
\}\ telling the administrative branch of the 
| government what it must do. 
“Over a period of years we have placed 
| orders for the purchase of certain definite 
We thought we 
wanted them. We believed we needed the 
Now it seems clear 
|that we ordered too much or too many. 
It is no adequate excuse to blame it on 
our public officials. 

“A satisfactory remedy does not lie in 
passing resolutions condemning waste and 
extravagance, and demanding that the 
cost of government be reduced by so many 
millions or by a certain per cent. 
only way I can think of to solve the prob- 
lem is to practice economy. 

“I wish to emphatically say that no sub- 
stantial or appreciable reduction in the 
cost of government can be accomplished 
until and unless government stops doing 
some of the things which it is doing, or 
materially curtails governmental services | 
and activities. 

“Moreover, let me add, that I believe 1. 
this can be done without serious detri- 
;ment or harm to the public welfare. 


vernmental services. 


me also add that I believe this can be 
accomplished by the spending officials if 
they will develop—as I am sure they are 
developing—an economic complex.” | 
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Police Executive 
Replies to Report, 
On Bonus Army * 





Superintendent Glassford, 
Of District of Columbia, 
Takes Issue With Report 
Of Attorney General 


Brigadier General Pelham D. Glassford, 
U. S. A. (retired), superintendent of po- 
lice of the District of Columbia, on Sept. 
,13 isued a statement taking issue with a 
number of assertions contained in the re- 
port of the Attorney General, William’ D. 
Mtchell, to President Hoover, on the per- 
sonnel of the bonus army and the circum- 


L. Mills, 


stances surrounding its eviction from 
Washington. 
(The Attorney General's report was 


printed in full text in the isue of Sept. 13.) 

General Glassford said that he had 
found in the report a number of assertions 
| affecting the police which are in conflict 
with police records. He added that when 
asked if he thought it necessary to secure 
| assistance of further troops, he replied that 





been repossessed in the forenoon, but rec- 


required that day the Federal troops 
should be called upon to do it. “I have 
|mever been informed why the Commis- 
sioners (of the District of Columbia) did 
not notify me instantly when troops were 
called,” he said. 

Thomas D. Thacher, Acting Attorney 
|General, made public Sept. 13, a reply to 
General Glassford’s statement, supporting 
General’s version leading to 
The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia also 
issued a statement unholding the state- 
ment of the Attorney General. 

General Glassford said that as long as 
the Poiice Department remained unham- 
pered in the application of policies adopted 
“no disorders of any consequence occurred 
except by radicals of a small group whose 
efforts were easily thwarted by police ac- 
tion and police strategy.” 

The statement of General Glassford fol- 
lows in full text: 


I have had repeated requests from the 
press to comment upon the report of Attore- 
{ney General William D. Mitchell which ap- 
peared in the morning papers of Sept. 12. I 
do not believe it would be proper, or justi- 
filable, for me to comment upon any state- 
ments contained in the report, except those 
which relate to the police. 

I find in the report a number of assertions 
affecting the police which are in conflict with 
police records, or with facts known to the 
Police Department. 

Attorney General 
probable the Bonus Army brought into the 
City of Washington the largest aggregation 
of criminals that had ever assembled in the 
city at any one time.” 

According to police records and statistics 
| there was less crime in the District of Coe 
j}lumbia during either June or July than dur- 
ing the month of August, after the veterans 
had been evicted 

The report does not show that of the 362 
arrests mace during the two montks of the 
so-called bonus invasion only 12 arrests of 
bonus marchers were made for offenses of a 
criminal nature. Record of arrests is ate 
tached as Exhibit No. 1 

The report stresses communism, crime and 
subversive influences. There are of record 
mary demonstrations of patriotism and dis- 
cipline by the great mass of the unemployed 
veterans For instance, a Washington newse- 
paper, “The Star,” of June 18, comments edi- 
torially as follows: 

“In the manner of their acceptance of the 
defeat of the bonus bill, administered with 
such decisive finality by a heavy coalition ma- 
jority of the Senate yesterday, the veterans 
who besieged the Capitol in a dramatic show 
of strength won a great victory. Their vic- 
tory was one that results from good discipline, 
and good discipline is only possible among 
good soldiers. There was a deep murmur 
|that grew as it spread through the ranks 
after announcement of the vote from the steps 
of the Capitol. But, a moment later, heads 
were bared and the soldiers sang ‘America.’ 
Within a few minutes the straggling col- 
umns were moving from the Capital grounds, 
back to camp across the river. Nothing quite 
like it has ever happened in America. These 
men wrote a new chapter on patriotism of 
which their countrymen may well be proud.” 

And now to call attention to the more im- 


e 





1.) 


In} 


The mer- 


In fact, 





Mitchell states: “It is 


ex- 


The 


portant statements in the report. which are 
{in conflict with police records: 
The report says: “One of the bonus 
camps, that within Twelfth and Fourteenth 
and B and.C Streets, S. W., was occupied prin- 
cipally by Communists headed by (John T.) 
Pace 

“Police records show there were nine sepa- 
rate units billeted in these four square blocks, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
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' World Prospects 


For Industry and | 
Trade Reviewed 


Sentiment Improved in Great | 
Britain Despite Unemploy- 
ment and Strike, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ish empty shelves. It is accepted that 
the increase in car loadings must repre- 
sent orders placed some weeks ago. While 
comparison of the records shows that the 
present rate of increase is about seasonal, 
the seasonal average is for normal years, | 
and 1932 has not been a normal year on 
the basis of any set of statistics. 


British Sentiment Improves 


The recent distinct strengthening of | 
general sentiment in the United Kingdom 
contrasts with continued dullness in the 
industrial world, marked by extremely 
heavy unemployment and the continued 
strike of cotton weavers. | 

Actual manufacturing operations in 
Germany apparently tended to slacken 
durnig August, although some confidence 
was derived from the results of the 
Lausanne Reparations Conference and re- | 
newed strength in raw material markets. 
This renewal of hopefulness has been re- 
flected in a considerable advance in se- 
curity prices. 

The principal encouraging factors in the 
French business situation are unusually 
good grain crops, rising wholesale prices, 
stronger security quotations, and the ex- 
pectation of a moderate revival in the 
heavy industries. Unemployment, how- 
ever, remains high and the dificiency of | 
tax receipts has necessitated a 2,009,000,000 | 
franc bond issue to meet current obliga- 
tions. 

Confidence Growing in Netherlands 


Developments in The Netherlands have | 
been similar to those in France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom, with the 
tendency toward decline in manufacturing 
and trade offset by a more hopeful at- 
titude toward the future. 

Spanish business has_ recently - been 
marking time in view of the uncertainties 
of the political situation. The recent ap- 
proval of the Catalan Autonomy Statute 
and of the Agrarian Reform Law is ex- 
pecied to provide a brighter outlook for 
industry. 

Business in Czechoslovakia was at an 
extremely low ebb early in August, but 
some revival occurred later in the month. 
Yugoslav foreign trade-in the first half 
of this year declined heavily as compared 
with 1931, but exports suffered to a some- 
what less marked degree than imports. 


Arousing I nterest. 


~ ' 


Commerce Department Plans | 
To Review Production | 

Of Such Motors | 

| 


Increasing interest in powering com- 


;mercial vehicles with Diesel engines is | 
jheld to be world-wide. 


Reports from | 
trade commissioners in various countries, | 
especially in South America and the Far | 
East, state that the question is one of | 
continual interest. | 

The automotive division officials pointed | 


| out that a Government survey would soon | funds are assured. 


be inaugurated concerning the world- | 
wide production, present development and | 
use of these engines in commercial ve-| 
hicles in foreign countries. Funds permit- | 
ting, such data will be released to indus- 
try through the weekly publications of 
the division. | 

As an example in point, A. W. Childs | 
Chief of the Division, stated that use of 
these engines had been a lively question | 
in South Africa for some time. The 


| Johannesburg municipal government has 


gone on record in favor of Diesel-engined | 
buses, and its transportation committee ; 
has approved purchase of four such ve- 
hicles. 

It is felt in the South African trade | 
circles that there is a possibilty of an in-| 
creasing demand for this type of bus.| 
Two diesel-engined buses are operating in| 
Durban, and it is believed that the city 
engineer there is favorable to the ex- 
tension of such transportation. 

At present South African buses are of | 
British make, but it is believed that! 
American manufacturers would do well to| 
watch developments in the South African 
market, Mr. Childs stated—(Department | 
of Commerce.) 


Legislation by States 
On Narcoties Found 


To Lack Uniformity 


Recent Restrictions on Sale 
Imposed by New Laws 
Summarized in Review 
By Public Health Service 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


and further controls the distribution. In 


| principle, the convention draft approaches 


the national system. 





Crop reports in Canada continue favor- 
able in the recent increase in wholesale 
prices, the first since November, 1931, has | 
also contributed toward business _confi- | 
dence. Mitigation of the depression 1 | 
Newfoundland is foreseen in the proposed | 
tariff preference for certain fish products | 
in the United Kingdom and the hope that 
British steel manufacturers may be in- 
duced to use a greater proportion of New- 
foundland iron ore. | 
Silk Situation Encourages Japan | 
janese farmers are encouraged by 


Ji 
sects of substantial profits on Fall 


Cc j 
ee ns through the advance in silk prices, 
anc the rayon situation is also hopefu ' 

Business operators in the Philippines are 
maintaining a conservative policy await- 


ing improvement in foreign markets, mot 


increased optimism is appearing amon 
importers. 

Export activitie d — 

ved in China and cro 
practically all areas except Nort 
Menchuria. Developments around Shang- 
ha’ have been increasingly encouraging. 

Japanese farmer 
over the failure o , 
farm debt readjustment bill 
couraged by the prospects 
profits on fall cocoons as a l 
appreciable advance in silk prices, 
cording to a report to the Commerce 
par,ment from Commercial 
Ha’ eck Butts, Tokyo. 

Sik reelers, also, are encouraged, some 
of them expecting this year's operating 
losses to be eliminated, it was stated. 

Rayon prices are yielding an exce 
profit, it was stated, following the u 
swing in the general wholesale commodity 
price index, which was up 6.4 per cent in 
August. 

The stock exc t 
ernment bonds are aang Ss high 
tol foreign security issues 
oe is reported at 802,000,000 yen, 
of which 600,000,000 yen are held in Japan. 

A supplementary budget of 175,000 
yen was passed at the special session of, 
the Diet recently ended. (One yen equals 
about 24 cents, U. 8.) 


Animals From Park 
To Be Distributed 


Surplus Bison and Bears Are 
Available for Zoos 


The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior at Yellowstone 
National Park is again making prepara- 
tiors to distribute bison, grizzly bears, and 


, are now en- 


hange is strong and 
er levels. 











black bears to preserves, ZOOS, zoological | 
gardens and parks. While the buffalo ship- | 


ments will not be made until November 
and December, when weather conditions 
are more favorable, bear reqeusts will be 
handled as soon as received and the ani- 
mals can be captured. 

Special emphasis is given by the Na- 
tional Park Service that none of these 
animals are to be considered as pets, and 
it is not the intention of park authori- 
ties to dispose of them for this purpose. 
They are distributed primarily for pur- 
poses of exhibition and to maintain a bal- 


ance in the Yellowstone Park anim! 
world. 
Whereas the Park Service makes no 


direct charge for any of these animals 
advance payment of from $55 to $70 for 
a buffalo, and $75 for a bear is necessary 
to cover the cost of crates, transportation 
from,the point of capture to Gardiner, 
Mont., cost of feed, and expenses inci- 
dental to the shipment. Buffalo will be 
sent only as yearlings or older. In the 
case of a yearling the cost f. o. b. Gardiner, 
Mont., is approximately $55, the animal 
weighing 1,000 pounds crated; while for 
a full grown buffalo, which weighs about 
2,000 pounds crated, the cost is approxi- 
mately $70. All animals are shipped ex- 
press collect. Should the charges in con- 
nection with shipment of these animals 
amount to less than the sum remitted, a 
refund of the balance will be made. 
Requests for these animals should in- 
clude information as to the number. sex 
and approximate age of animals desired. 
Shipments are made in the order in which 
applications are received. Requests should 
be addressed to the Superintendent, Yel- 
Icwstone National Park, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo.—(Department of the Interior.) 








s have generally im-| — 
predicted | rigorously 
h} 


ough disappointed ao} 
f rg Diet to pass the | the United States Commissioner of Nar- 


| 


lent | 
p-| missioner of Narcotics for the fiscal year 
}ended June 30, 1931, is of interest: 

| 
}eral and State, apparently had been led 
Gov-|to believe that all narcotic cases were 
| 


held by) 


A summary by Mr. Hughes concluding 
the review follows in full text: 


With the exception of the laws enacted 
by Hawaii, Illinois, and Michigan, which 
are. very similar to tentative drafts of a 
uniform State narcotic law now under 
consideration by a committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, no great progress to- 
ward uniformity can be observed in the 
1930-1931 laws herein reviewed. It will 


|} also be noticed that even the laws en-|idea may be obtained as to how sub- 
| acted by the three jurisdictions mentioned | stantial a contribution is being made to 


q 


are not uniform in all respects. A fairly 
representative instance of the variance in 
State narcotic statutes is found in the 
different treatment of cannabis by four 
States in such close proximity as Alabama, 
Arizona, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Need for Uniformity 
The lack of uniformly adequate and 
enforced State narcotic laws, 
long recognized as one of the difficulties 
of the narcotic drug addiction problem, 
is particularly regrettable at this time, 
in view of the recently adopted policy of 


cotics to concentrate the efforts of Federal 


of substantial | enforcement officers largely on the more | 
result of the | 1mp , 
ac-|cotic laws, who constitute the sources of 
De- | 
Attache | the cooperation of State authorities 


important violators of the Federal nar- 


supply of the illicit traffic, and to solicit 
in 
preventing or punishing what may be 
termed the local retail illicit traffic con- 
ducted by the ordinary street peddler. In 
this connection, the following observation 
taken from the annual report of the Com- 


“Many enforcement officers, both Fed- 


strictly of Federal concern. Accordingly 
one of the greatest impediments to secur- 
ing the application of State laws to cases 


‘has been the fact that officials were in- 
000; Clined to the idea that such would be 
| taking Federal cases into State courts. 


State Action on Subject 


“Federal agents in the field have found 
it difficult to overcome this misconception 
and to present the matter so as to bring 
about a thorough understanding of the 
dual nature of a narcotic violation, and to 
effect a realization that such is not only 
an offense cognizable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment but is also one against which the 
States may legislate through the exercise 
of their police powers for the protection 
of the public health, morals, and the wel- 
fare in general. These difficulties, never- 
theless, are gradually being overcome and 
progress is being made toward full and 
complete cooperation among Federal and 
State enforcement agencies for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the wrongful use of 
narcotic drugs.” 

While there remain many situations in 
a large proportion of the States involving 
narcotic abuses which the States may 
|remedy by appropriate legislation, several 
instances indicating a trend toward har- 
mony with and elaboration on the Fed- 
eral law are noticeable in 1931 narcotic 
legislation. These late laws are, on the 


First ts al Ultra-high 


For Air Transport Service Permitted 


The first attempt by a commercial air- 
|craft company to experiment with ultra- 
| high frequencies for air-grgund communi- 
| cation by radio will be madé€ by the Koeh- 
ler Aviation Corporation, the. Federal 
Radio Commission pointed out in its de- 
|cisions handed down Sept. 13. The Com- 
|mission granted a construction permit for 
the experiment for the use of 51,400 kc. 

The concern operates a fleet of airplanes 
between Detroit and Milwaukee via 
Grand Rapids. Many individuals, firms, 
and corporations, the Commission states, 
are now actively engaged in research work 
in the ultra-high frequencies «nd encour- 
jaging results are being reported. The 
statement of the Commission in reference 
to high frequency experiments follows: 

“The Commission granted the applica- 
| tion of the Koehler Aviation Corp. for the 
}use of the frequency 51,400 kilocycles on 
}an experimental basis, to determine the 
| value of the high frequencies for air- 
|ground coinmmunication. This is the first 


‘case where a commercial aircraft company 
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Diesel Automobiles ' Finance Agency Offers to Bid \Number of Visas 


On Bonds for Aqueduct System 
Will Submit Offer ‘for 40 Million Issue of Los 





Angeles District | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


and stimulate a revival of business.quire at least six years, it is estimated 

Engineers of the Metropolitan Water Dis- ae ee ae dae ee [oa foe 

trict have so far advanced with their plans | tunnel supporters, ocr 4,00.000 barrels of 

and specifications that it is estimated | cement and several thousand tons of re- 

construction can be started within from /|inforcing steel wi]l have been used. Be- 

six weeks to two months from the date | sides creating employment for many men 

;and large orders for materials and sup- 
One thousand men probably will be em- |plies in the near future, starting work 

ployed by the end of this year and about | on this project will mean continued em- 

4,500 by July 1, 1933. |ployment for large numbers of men and 
"Besides the creation of employment | continued requirements for large amounts 

directly on construction work, much indi- | of materials and supplies over the six- 

rect employment will be created, for a = | year period. 

amount of materials and supplies will be | ° 

required. The aqueduct itself will be 239 Estimated Cost 

miles long. Eighty-five miles of ee ae Project Stated 

must be driven through the mountains | Engineers of the Metropolitan Water 


and lined with concrete. The finished; °° : ; 
: z District estimate the cost of constructing 
diameter of the bore will be about 16 the entire project as follows: 


feet. ; ; : 

The longest single tunnel, the San Required in the near future: 
Jacinto, will be 13 miles long. The time | Main aqueduct oes 
necessary to complete the entire project 


$13,058,000 
143,470,000 


Reservoirs 








ithe United States. 


| maximum issue equals 14,838, only 388 im- 


fance to aliens born in the countries men- 


| { 


To Refine Shale 





96 Per Cent Less ps a 
Development o jew Alumi- 
Than Quota Total num Deposits Also Declared 


To Be Likely 


Only 633 Were Issued to | Steps are to be taken shortly in Man- 
. - |churia to develop deposits said to con- 
Aliens During July Out 


| tain . je quantity of aluminum, and 

7 } al trol i il | 

of Possible 14,838, Says also to refine petroleum obtained from oil 
State Department 





|shale, according to a report from Con- 
sul General M. S. Myers, Mukden. 

On the basis of information obtained | 
from Dr. Umetaro Suzuki, prefessor of 


[Continued from Page 1.] agriculture at the Tokyo Imperial Uni-| 


by consular officers, in accordance with the 


provisions of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
; Consul General Myears reports that a 


to determine w y “likely to ; 

b eee egw = oe li = ¢| refinery will be established at Fushun to 
ecome a public charge in the ent OF! manufacture gasoline and by-products 
existing unfavorable economic conditions | from shale oil. Shale oil has been broken 
including the widespread unemployment in| gown from the oil shaie there for several 


a |years. In the past, the shale oil obtained 
Reports from American consular officers | trom the plant at Fushun was shipped to 
assigned to 21 countries whose annual | 


| Japan where it was refined. This 
quotas represent 148,383 of the total quota P a 


ae : oil is said to run high in gasoline. 
of 153,831, indicate that of the possible) py Suzuki, in concluding his report, 
maximum issue based upon the monthly! indicated that in his opinion the alu- 





survey of the new State of Manchuria, 


‘Manchuria Plans Federal Inquiry 


versity who has just fiinshed an industrial | 






Into Public Utility 
Groups Resumed 


Trade Commission Continues 
Examination of Income 
Of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Resuming its general inquiry into power 
and gas utilities, as directed by Senate 
resolution, the Federal Trade Commission 
| was told on Sept. 13 that at least $15,- 
839,000 of appreciation on the books of 
subsidiary companies of the Associated 
;Gas and Electric Company has been 
passed on to the parent company in the 
form of dividends, interest on open ac- 
count and in other ways. 

At the inception of the hearing, Robert 
E. Healy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
sion, brought out that at a previous ses- 
sion on July 1, 1932, he had endeavored 





10 per cent of the total quotas, which! minum and the shale oil industries are 
| the two most promising in Manchuria.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Convictions in Year 


‘Made in 75 Per Cent 


migration visas were issued during July, 
1932, to aliens entitled to preference under 
the immigration laws, and 245 to aliéns 
not entitled to preference, making a total 
of 633 for the month. This means that 
of the possible maximum of 14,838 quota 
numbers available during July for issu- 





tioned ,there was an underissue of 14,205 
or 96 per cent. 


Other Countries 


to determine how the deductions of 
“write-ups” and intercompany profits 
from the assets of Associated Gas and 
Electric would affect the liability or the 
capital stock side of the balance sheet. A 
calculation which would furnish this in- 
formation, he said, had not been made 
and he therefore had requested that 
Charles Nodder, exami@er, prepare such 
a calculation and allow the company an 
opportunity to check it. 


Reduction in Surplus 


seceevccece 17,352,000 
will be governed by te progress of work | Distribution lines 44'964.000 
on this tunnel. It is estimated to require | sacaes 
about five and a half years, and it is| : 1044, 
believed the entire project can be finished | Required ultimately for complete devel- 
‘ S opment: 
in six years. aadinaen. dois 

There will be about 75 miles of concrete- ain eauetae vane pumps, siatiicies 
lined open canal through which water | additional terminal storage reser- | 

77 7 > gravity. This part of the WOR AE SRA Dante KOON Eee LET AOS 13,320,000 
ee A = AM eee deep, 22| Additional’ ‘distribution “lines!!! 38/484/900 ; 
feet wide on the bottom and 50 feet wide | $64,692,000 


at the water surface. 


Another section will comprise about 55 | 


| miles of buried concrete conduit, about 16 
| feet in diameter. In constructing this 
| conduit a trench first is excavated, then 
‘the conduit built and finally the trench 
is refilled. 


$283,536,000 

The public necessity and convenience of 
the citizens of southern California will be 
served by an immediate start on this proj- 
ect. The preseni population of the 13 
cities comprising the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California is 1,665,- 


Incomplete returns received to date from 
the remaining countries, whose annual 
quotas amount to 5,448, are not restricted 
to a 10 per cent monthly issue, indicate | 
that only 76 visas were issued during July. 

Canada.—Reports received from Canada 
indicate that only 471 nonquota visas 
were issued in July, 1932, as compared | 


Of Prohibition Trials 


Mr. Nodder, in answering the question 
; | propounded on July 1, testified that at the 
Disposal Under | close of 1925 the corporate surplus of the 

rie ae . : - |company had been’ reduced from the 
Criminal I roceedings 1M | amount shown a year previously by $1,- 


Fiscal Period Outlined by 498,422 and that at that time the capital 


surplus amounted to $135,603. By sub- 
Justice Department stituting the “revised corporate surplus 


in the balance sheet and eliminating the 


of Cases 


| There will also be a total of 24 miles 
|of syphons to carry the water across val- 
| leys. 

| 


‘Dam to Be Required 


Across Colorado River 
A dam must be built across the Colorado 
River near Parker, Ariz., to divert water 
into the mouth of the aqueduct. The 
site of this dam is about 155 miles below 
the Hoover Dam and about 12 miles above 
| the town of Parker. 
| Nine storage amd regulating reservoirs c 
| must be constructed along the route of the | Two Sources Now 
aqueduct. ly] ._n; . 
Five pumping stations also will be re- Used by District 
|quired. The water must be elevated a to- At present the District secures its water 
tal distance of 1,605 feet above the point | partly from surface and partly from un- 
of intake on the a to a — derground sources. The underground 
the highest point in the line. ‘ower for |. 7 
pumping will come from the Hoover Dam. water is pumped -_?* hens continued 
The aqueduct traverses mountainous and Pumping has steadily lowered the water 
desert country, and it will be necessary to level and decreased the underground sup- 
build roads, power lines, telephone lines,'ply, Most of the surface water comes 
through the 250-mile Owen River aque- 
duct. The total dependable supply at 


|water lines and to construct housing for 
present is 286,000,000 gallons a day. Daily 


workmen. 
The construction program for the first 
consumption in 1930 was 240,000,000 gal- 
lons a day. This margin of supply over 


|two years, for which the Corporation is 
;prepared to provide funds, includes the 
|following, from which possibly a better 
consumption is too small for safety or 
growth of population. 
Thorcugh study of all surface and un- 


derground supplies in the vicinity of the 


833, according to the 1930 census. The 
district is in urgent and increasing need 
of additional water. 
for domestic and industrial uses in 1930 
was 240,000,000 gallons. 
000,000 gallons a day were used. 

The district’s population, it) has been 
estimated, will increase to 2,500,000 by 
| 1940 and will reach 5,300,000 by 1980, pro- 
vided sufficient water is available. It has 
been estimated that by 1940 a daily water 
supply of 400,000,000 gallons must be avail- 
able, and that by 1980 a supply of 990,- 
000,000 gallons a day will be required. 


| ithe relief of unemployment and a revival 

of business: 
| One hundred and ninety-six miles of 
| permanent, graveled roads and 102 miles 
|of secondary roads are to be built, 50,000 
| barrels of road oil will be required, and 
j}also about $50,000 worth of miscellaneous 
'materials. Grading equipment is said to 

| be available. 
A temporary water system will require 


supply adequate for the district's increas- 
ing future needs was the Colorado River. 


tuating flood waters of the Colorado, the 
Hoover Dam is being built by the United 
States. The district has acquired the 
“right” to take 1,500 cubic feet per second 
about 180 miles of pipe, weighing about | or about 1,000,000,000 gallons daily from 
3,700 tons, 50 electric pumping units, well|the river. It has contracted to pay the 
| casing, storage tanks, booster pumps and a | United States 25 cents per acre foot for 
| substantial amount of miscellaneous ma- | the actual amount used. 

| terials. The water impounded by the Hoover 
A power line system comprising 323 Dam passes, when released, through the 
|miles of high-tension transmission line,|8enerating plant at the dam and flows 
1271 miles of distribution lines and 6 sub- | downstream 155 miles where it is diverted 
| stations will require 12,000 poles, 5,000,000 | by a second dam, which is part of the 
pounds of copper cable, 56,000 insulators, project now being financed, into the 
30 large and 400 small transformers, 600 mouth of the aqueduct. 

{condensers and a great amount of mis- Immediately after entering the aqueduct 
cellaneous materials. ithe water is lifted by pumps a distance 


'of 294 feet into a reservoir, from which 
Tunnel Work Planned }it is immediately pumped upward again 
In Thirty Places 


}another 297 feet into a second reservoir. 
/It passes from the second reservoir into 
Tunnel work will be started in 30 places the a and —_ by wae _— 
: i 65 miles, passing, on the way, through the 
and wants large amount of oqEipERENS, first syphon, into the third pumping sta- 
most of which, it is thought, will be purs tion, where it is boosted up 137 feet 
chased for the job. This equipment will higher 
include about 30 hoisting outfits, 100 air ; 
compressors, 300 rock drills, 40 drill sharp- Raised 415 Feet 
ening outfits, 125 electric tunnel locomo- 2 ae 
tives, 40 motor generator sets, 60 tunnel At Fourth Station 
shovels and mucking machines, 800 mine | eaying the third pumping station, the 
|dump cars, 10 drag-line excavators, 25 water runs downhill through about 43 
tractors, 150 trucks, 5 concrete mixing | miles of aqueduct and a second syphon 
plants, 15 derricks and hoists, 150,000 feet | jnto the fourth pumping station which 
of ventilating pipe, 1,000 tons of pipe for poosts it up 415 feet more. From that 
compressed air and water lines, 2,000 tons 


height it runs by gravity through about 
of steel rails, 1,500,000 feet (board meas- 19 miles of aqueduct, fhcluding the third 
ure) of cross ties and a large amount of 


: syphon, into the third reservoir. 
miscellaneous material. 


, The fifth pumping station takes the 
- About 20 camps must be built for work-| water from this reservoir and lifts it 460 
men. ‘These will require about 20,000,000 | s.6¢ more to the highest point on the 
feet of lumber and a large amount Of /jine which is 1,790 feet above sea level 
other construction materials, refrigerating |anq 1,340 feet above the point where it 
plants, laundries, kitchen and dining hall 
equipment, and so on. 
Before work is finished, which wilk re 


River. On account of the downgrade be- 
tween pumping stations the water must 
|actually be lifted a total distance of 1,605 
feet by the five stations. 


whole, more comprehensive and more 
stringent than earlier laws, and as before 
stated, a general increase in penalties for 
violations is in evidence. Further indica- 
tion of the trend toward recognition by 
State legislatures of narcotic abuses as 
a public health problem primarily is 
found in the designation of the health 
officer as the enforcemen’ Official in three 
additional jurisdictions, viz., Hawaii, 
Michigan and Texas. 


water runs down hill about 
to the last reservoir, the Cajalco, which 
is at an elevation of 1,400 feet. 
way the aqgeduct crosses several valleys 
through syphons. 

Leaving the Cajalco reservoir, the water 
goes into the distribution system to the 
cities comprising the Water District. When 
the Cajalco reservoir is full some electri- 
cal power will be developed by the flow 
of water from it. 

Power to operate the five pumping sta- 
tions will come from the Hoover Dam. 
The District has contracted with the 
United States for this power, at the rate 
of $0.00163 per kilowatt hour for firm 
electrical energy and $0.005 per kilowaat 
hour for secondary electrical energy. 
Firm electrical energy is energy that is 
continuously available for 24 hours a day, 
while secondary: energy is available inter- 
mittently. 


Radio Waves 


has decided to experiment with the very 
high frequencies for this purpose. 

“This concern operates a fleet of air- 
planes between Detroit and Milwaukee via 
Grand Rapids. 


“Another interesting experiment in the 
ultra-high frequency field has just been 
authorized) by the Commission which 
granted to the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development of the State of New 
Jersey permissicn to use four portable sta- 
tions for the development of a communi- 
cation system to be used in combating 
forest fires. These stations will use the 
Irequencies 34,600, 41,000, 51,000, 50,000- 


Commercial Convention 
With Norway in Effect 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Hungary and Latvia. A similar treaty 
signed with Poland on June 15, 1931, has 
not yet come into force. 


400,000 kiloccycles with 5 watts. By the#& treaties unconditional most- 
~ ea : favored-nation treatment is accorded in 
Many individpals, rms and corpors- commercial matters; national treatment 


tions are now actively engaged in research 
work in the ultra-high frequency field 
and encouraging results are being re- 
ported. Experiments are being conducted | 
in that field in general research work, 
point-to-point communication, emergency 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


is provided for shipping; and comprehen- 
sive articles deal with other questions of 
concern to international trade, the rights 


countries in the territories of the other, 
and the rights and prerogatives of con- 
suls. 


Daily consumption | 


In 1900 only 30,- | 


district revealed that the only source of | 


To conserve and store the extremely fluc- | 


with 4,086 visas which were issued during | 
July, 1928, the same month of the last 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
normal fiscal «eat, which represents a 


reduction in Visas sssued dart thi | were terminated by jury trial, and con- 
Sas issued during this p€-| victions obtained in 82 per cent of those 


riod of 88 per cent. jtried. District of Maryland: 1,225 cases 
Mexico.—Only 133* Mexicans were issued | terminated, 1,085 by pleas of guilty, 51 


le . [ 
| Visas in July, 1932, as compared with 6,-| were convictions by jury trial, or 81 per 


583 in July, 1927, (the iast corresponding | cent. Eastern District of Michigan: 1,080 
normal month before the standards of | cases terminated, 983 by pleas of guilty, 
examination in Mexico were raised to|57 convictions by jury trial, or 80 per cent 
equal those elsewhere) or a decrease of|of those tried. 


9& per cent. | District of Minnesota: 1,740 cases ter- 


Cuba.—The American Consul General! minated, 1,597 by pleas of guilty, 20 cases | 


|at Habana has reported the issue of 28* {brought convictions by jury trial, or 87 


jimmigration visas to natives of Cuba per cent of those tried. District of Mon- 


during July, 1932, as compared with 262) tana: 1,074 cases terminated, 1,008 by pleas 
in July, 1928, the same month of the last | of guilty, 37 convictions in jury trial, or 


normal fiscal year, or a reduction of 89\97 per cent of those tried. District of 
| per cent. |New Jersey: 1,539 cases terminated, 1,268 
Care Urged in Issuance | by pleas of guilty, 110 convictions in jury 
‘ The above results have been accom-| trial, or 79 per cent of those tried. 
|Plished’ by consuls of the United States| Northern District of New York: 2,136 
in the enforcement of existing provisions 
of law in the light of present economic 
| conditions. 
In this connection, consular officers have 
!been informed that, in view of the seri- | 


'convictions by jury trial, or 73 per cent 
of the total cases tried. Eastern District 
of New York: 2.993 cases terminated, 2,652 
by pleas of guilty. 22 jury trials brought 


|ous unemployment which exists in the |COMVictions, or 36 per cent of the number 

ates particular care should be Of cases tried. Southern District of New 
taken before issuing immigrdtion visas to| Y0rk: 9,561 cases terminated, 8,201 by 
jury 


| United St 


| determine whether the applicants may be- 
come public charges. If any alien, upon 
| whom the burden of establishing admissi- 
bility is placed by section 23 of the Im- 
| migration Act of 1924, should be unable to 
establish that he is not likely to become 
a public charge, the consular officer to 
whom he may have applied for a visa 
would have no other choice under sec- 
tion 2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 
1924 than to refuse a visa. Section 2 (f) 
of the act cited provides in part that: 
No immigration visa shall be issued to 
an immigrant if it appears to the consular 
officer * * * that the immigrant is in- 
admissible into the United States under 
the immigration laws * * *nor shall such 
immigration visa be issued if the consular 
officer knows or has reason to believe that 


pleas of guilty, 13 convictions . by 

| trial, or 68 per cent of the total tried. 
West New York Area 

Western District of New York: 


Carolina: 


the cases tried. 
Western District of Pennsylvania: 1,071 


33 convictions by jury trial, or 72 per cent 


United States under the immigration laws, | 6° per cent of the cases tried. 
| Northern District of Texas: 

“Includes unmarried minor children, the | 
wives or the husbands of American citizens, 
married prior to June 1, 1928, as well as cer- | 
tain professors, ministers, students and pre- 
vious lawful residents of the United States, 
who would not be chargeable to any quota if 


there were quotas for Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba 





terminated, 1,212 by pleas of guilty, 64 con- 


the cases tried. Southern District of 


by pleas of guilty, 10 convictions by jury 
trial, or 83 per cent of the cases tried. 


Loan of 75 Million Asked to Finance 
Construction of Hudson River Tunne 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


by the Port of New York Authority for | triborough bridge connecting the boroughs 
preliminary surveys and acquisition of Of Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. 
title on both sides of the Hudson River. _ Information obtained at the Reconstruc- 
, tion Finance Corporation from the New 
Preliminary notice of the proposed ap- 


‘P- York delegation was to the effect that 
plication was filed with the Reconstruction 


V there was discussion of the rate of inter- 
Finance Corporation recently. Interest est on any loan to be made for the 38th 
rates on the loan, if granted, and other 


cases terminated, 1,776 pleas of guilty, 30) 


2,923 
cases terminated, 2,471 by pleas of guilty, 21 
convictions by jury trial, or 53 per cent of 
the cases tried. Middle District of North 
1,084 cases terminated, 808 by | 
pleas of guilty, 152 convictions by jury) 
| trial, or 88 per cent of those tried. East- | 
| tern District of Oklahoma: 1,348 cases ter- | 
|minated, 1,219 by pleas of guilty, 90 con- | 
| victions by jury trial, or 95 per cent of 


cases terminated, 999 by pleas of guilty, 
of the cases tried. Middle District of Ten- | 
| nessee: 1,024 cases terminated,672 by pleas 
the immigrant is inadmissable into the | Of guilty, 191 convictions by jury trial, or 
1,351 cases | 
victions by jury trial, or 84 per cent of 


West Virginia: 1,105 cases terminated, 715 


capital surplus of the company at that 
time, he said, there would still remain 
an excess of assets over liabilities in the 
amount of $1,362,818. 
Similar calculations, the examiner as- 
serted, may be made for the years 1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929. For the year 1929, 
he testified, the unrevised earned surplus 
was $1,886,032 whereas the revised earned 
surplus was a deficit of $6,183,265. At the 
same time, he said, the capital surplus 
of the company was $11,167,894. 

Excess of Liabilities 

“By eliminating the capital surplus 
from the balance sheet and substituting 
the revised earned surplus for the earned 
suplus, as indicated by the balance sheet,” 
the examiner stated, “it would be shown 
that the liabilities of the company were 
$17,351,160 in excess of the assets of the 
company.” 

These figures, he pointed out, might be 
| subject to correction if tnere be taken 
into consideration a statement made in 
his report on Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric in which attention is called to the 
fact that “write-ups eliminated from the 
surplus account of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company include only those items 
which appear directly as write-up on the 
books of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company itself.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Mr. 
Healy explained orally that his question- 
ing of the witness as to determine what 
jeffect the deduction of appreciations and 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] . 


Retail Trade Activity 
In Nevada Analyzed 





Final Distribution Reports Is- 
sued by Bureau of Census 


The final retail distribution report for 
| the State of Nevada has just been issued 
by the Bureau of the Census presenting 
statistics that were compiled in connection 
with the Census of Distribution taken as 
a part of the Fifteenth Decennal Census. 

In this report are presented such basic 
facts as the number of retail stores in 
each kind of business, net sales for the 





- | year, operating expenses, number of men 


{and women employed (including sepa-= 
| rately proprietors and firm members), sale 
aries and wages paid, and other basic 
data on retail distribution. Separate 
tables are also shown for credit business 
and sales by commodities. These and 
;many more facts are shown separately for 
the State, for cities and counties, and for 
places of 1,000 population and over, the 
amount of detail shown depending upon 
the volume of business therein. 

The report shows 1,310 retail stores in 
Nevada with net sales, in 1929, of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. The 288 es- 
tablishments in the automotive group, 


entered the aqueduct at the Colorado 


From the highest point on the line the 
120 miles 


On the 


of nationals of each of the respective | 


, Street tiimnel project, the Corporation sug- 
technicalities, involving financial and en- 


gineering details, remained to be adjusted 
when the conferences began with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation officials. 

The plan, it was explained by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, who also 
was at the offices of the Corporation, is 
for this tunnel to supplement the Holland 
vehicular tunnel by the time that reaches 
capacity. 

Staten Island Tube Subway 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), and Repre- 
sentative Prall (Dem.), of Staten Island, 
N. Y., conferred with officials of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Sept. 
13, in behalf of the 38th Street tunnel 
project, and also in the interest of a $40,- 
000,000 loan for the construction of a 
passenger tube subway from Manhattan 
to Staten Island via Brooklyn, to connect 
with Eighth Avenue at Ninth and Smith 
Streets, New York. There will be a hear- 
ing, on Sept. 21, at the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, at which representa- 
tives of the recently created Staten Island 
Transit Conference, John A. Lynch presi- 
dent, of the Borough of Richmond, who is 
a member of the board of apportionment 
and estimates, David S. Rendt, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Senator Wagner 
and Representative Prall—plan to attend. 

The city has already sunk footings for 
the Staten Island project at a cost of 
approximately $5,000,000 and has con- 
demned right of way across Staten Island 
at a cost of about $6,000,000, Senator 
Wagner said. It will be a self-liquidating 
project in every sense, he said. The Staten 
Island Transit Conference, he said, is 
made up of members of 112 civic organi- 
zations which has coordinated their ac- 
tivities for this purpose. 

Aid Asked for Private Shipyard 


Representative Prall also stated that he 
and Senator Wagner are interested in se- 
curing financial assistance, through the | 
banks, for the shipbuilding plant of A. C.| 
Brown & Sons, at Tottenville, Staten Is- | 
land, to enable the building of two tug- | 
boats at a cost of $130,000 each, which, 
he said, would enable considerable em- 
ployment at that end of the island. 

Senator Wagner said he also inquired 
regarding the progress of consideration 
of other New York projects which he has 
urged before the Corporation, including the 





gesting 5 per cent and the Port of New| which includes motor vehicle dealers, fill- 
York Authority officials urging a lower | ing Stations, garages and repair shops, 
rate. }etc., accounted for almost $13,000,000, or 
Senator Wagner, returning to the Capi- |nearly 26 per cent of the total, while 242 
tol during the afternoon, said that no|stores in the food group, which includes 
final conclusion regarding the loan had| grocery stores, meat markets, combina- 
been reached and the conference were con- | tion stores, confectionery stores, etc., with 
tinuing. He expects favorable action, he| sales of more than $9,000,000, accounted 
said, on the application of the Port Au-|for 19 per cent, and 134 general stores, 
thority. | with sales of $7,000,000, accounted for 14 
Regarding the tugboat loan sought by/|per cent. Single-store independents re- 
Mr. Prall, Senator Wagner said the ship! ported 78 per cent of the total sales, as 
plant needs the business to maintain em-| against 9 per cent by sectional and na- 
ployment, that the tugboats were on a/tional chains, and 13 per cent by other 
private order to the plant, not from the | types of operation. 
city, and that he believed the credit shoulad| Further details regarding retail dis- 
be made available through the usual bank | tribution in Nevada are contained in the 
facilities, which serve as a medium of! bulletin “Retail Distribution in Nevada,” 
such transactions in connection with the|which is obtainable from the Superin- 
Corporation. tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
Arkansas Seek Financial Aid ing Office, Washington, D. C., at the price 
An Arkansas delegation seeking a loan|of 5 cents. Remittance may be made by 
of $1,450,000 a ea with the | postal money order (not stamps), express 
Reconstruction Fin#fice Corporation, Sept.|monye order, check made payable to the 
13, with Fred C. Croxton, in charge of | Superintendent of Documents, or by cure 
direct relief. They have stated they want |rency sent at the sender's risk—(Depart- 
$1,000,000 of direct relief and $450,000 for’! ment of Commerce.) 
financing a State bond issue for the pur- __ 
pose of completing a State hospital: ° s . * 
Neither the delegation nor the Corpo- Linen Industry in Belgium 
ration had any information to give out The second half of 1932 began with the 
regarding the present form of the appli- Belgian linen industry still further de- 
cation. The delegation comprises the su-| pressed. This industry now reports the 


perintendent of the State hospital, the greatest number of unemployed and par- 
mayor of Little Rock, the chief engineer tially unemployed persons of all the ine 
in Belgium.—(Departmen 
Commerce.) 


of the State highway department and _ dustries 
other representatives of the State. 
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New Ohio Law Regarding Taxation 


_ Of Personal Property Is Explained 





Classes of Tangibles and Intangibles Under 
Act Outlined at National Conference by 
Deputy State Tax Commissioner 








Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 13.—Ohio’s new/cally exempted or otherwise 


here today by Carlton S. Dargusch, Dep- 


of Ohio, at the 25th Annual Conference) nave acquired a business situs outside of | 
on Taxation held under the auspices of) 
the National Tax Association. | 

Mr. Dargusch told how the law classifies | 
both tangible and intangible personal} 
property, dividing the latter into five| 
groups, while tangible property other than | 
domestic animals, ships and aircraft is| 
not taxable unless it is used in business. 
His address follows in full text: 


by an Ohio resident. 


of stock which it may own. 

° ° Business taxpayers may, under Sec- 
Principles of Law | tion 5372-2 G. c. toni ‘eriand be granted | 
Briefly Summarized | permission by the Tax Commission to re- 

In order, however, to clearly bring be- port on @ fiscal year basis rather than | 
fore you the problems which have con-/the statutory date. t 
fronted the Tax Commission, it is neces-| In most cases, such person is to return | t 
sary that a brief summary of the princi-|the taxable property of which he is the | 
ples of the law be made. Two outstand- owner. 
Piss Piectns tha, administration of the) vice president or secretary and the prin- it 
new law under tH@ jurisdiction of the Tax|cipal accounting officer. A partnership t 
Commission. 


| agent. ii 


sonal property were classified. L Avs: / | 
we Fiduciaries are required to make re-| 


The bill taxes tangible personal prop- 


ception of domestic animals, ships andj|cepting that in case of a trust, invest-|1 
aircraft, no tangible personal property is|ments are to be rturned by the cestui que | 
taxable unless it is used in business. trust rather than the trustee. 
Household goods, musical instruments,| ,,.,, : 
clothing, jewelry and similar items not | Filing Copy of Return 
used in business are, therefore, exempted. 
Motor vehicles (section 5325 G. C.) have | Made to Government 
been exempted regardless of use and an 
increased license tax substituted for the 
property tax formerly assessed on such 
property. Patterns, jigs, dies and draw- 
ings are also specifically exempted. 
Tangibles have been classified as to 
value, rather than rate. Such property 
will be taxed at the rate prevailing upon 
real estate in the district in which such 
tangibles are located. The average rate 
in Ohio has been approximately 22 mills 
Tangible per- 
sonal property is assessed at 70 per cent 


der section 5372-2 G. C., in lieu of listing | 
investments yielding income, filed a copy 
of their Federal income tax return and a | ¢ 
sworn statement of income from invest- | 
ments taxable under Ohio law but not} 
under law and pay on the income so re-| 
ported. 


lic officers. 


Charlotte, N. C., Regulation 


ordinance of the City of Charlotte which | 

| forbids “secular” games and amusements | 
treated.|on Sunday cannot be sustained as a | 
. i | Shares owned by residents in financial in- | valid enactment, according to an opinion | 
es ereewy S68 lew was explained |e itutions (Section 5328-1 G. C.) located|of Assistant Attorney General A. A. F.| 
Pipa 5 , outside the State are not taxable in Ohio.|Seawell given Frank W. Orr, Charlotte | 
uty Commissioner of the Tax Commission | tntangibles (Section 5328-2 G. C.) which| City Attorney. 


Ohio are not taxable in Ohio when owned by Mr. Seawell to show that the ordinance | " umeTCe 
|is based on religious grounds and not on | subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
As a converse of that proposition, in-|the basis of the police power. 
tangibles of a nonresident having acquired | been judicially determined in North Car- | 
|a business situs in Ohio are taxable ex- | olina, the opinion points out, that “the| 
cept property of a foreign insurance com- | observance of the Sabbath cannot be en- 
pany. A corporation, under section 5328-1 | forced on account of religious considera- 
G. C., is not required to list any shares tions.” 


'states, “is to prevent any person from | 
engaging in any sort of worldly game, 
show or amusement, whether for profit 
or otherwise. Clearly the objection to these | 


upon religious grounds. 


|return is to be made by a partner and the | ordinary police measure. 
(2) Both tangible and intangible per-| return of an association by the managing | must be conceded that the only manner 


would be that 
erty when used in business. With the ex-|turns under certain circumstances, ex- | Sense of some observers, 


|dinance is a doubtful one, Mr. Seawell 
| notes and declares that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office will endeavor to uphold it 
|should the matter come before the State 
Supreme Court. 

Taxpayers desiring to do so may, un-| = = 
spread over parts of three floors in the 
A. I. U. Tower. When I went to work for 


was less than 40 persons. 


division was completed the first problem 
|was the preparation of return forms and 
All returns, assessment certificates and|the promulgation of regulations guiding 
tax lists are confidential and heavy pen-| taxpayers 
alties are provided for disclosure by pub-| Under the direction of Mr. Kraus and 
advice of Mr. Laylin, 
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Sunday Ordinance | Holding Company Found Subject 


Of City Questioned’ Ty Trade Commission Authority 





Called Not Sustainable as 
Valid Enactment 


Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 13. 


The recently adopted Sunday blue law A holding corporation which ren- 


flered engineering, financial and ad- 
visory services to operating sub- 
sidiaries, charging them a _ blanket 
service charge based on certain per- 
centages of their gross earnings has 
been held by the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern Dis- 
The use of the word “secular” is said| ‘trict of New York to be engaged in 
interstate commerce and_ therefore 
eral Trade Commission. The control 
which the holding company had of 
the operating subsidiaries was declared 
to have a direct effect upon all their 
business including that in interstate 
commerce. 

The decision was rendered in the 
case of Federal Trade Commission v. 
Smith et al. and Electric Bond & 
Share Company. (Publication of the 
opinion of Judge Knor was begun in 
the issue of Sept. 13.) The opinion 
concludes as follows: 


It has | 


The effect of the ordinance, the opinion | 


hings, upon any fair consideration of | 
he ordinance, it seems to me, is based | 
It does not ap- 


: | this paragraph: 

ioned in the ordinance, in such a way! «]¢ * * * the Bond and Share Company 
hat the ordinance could be upheld as in | shall be unable to control the purchase 
I think that it| of equipment by any of the Subsidiary 
Companies due notice shall be given the 
|General Company and this agreement 
| shall no longer be applicable to said sub- 
sidiary company.” 

Words such as “control” and “Subsidiary 
Companies” and the phrase “cause to be 
purchased,” which also appears in an- 
other portion of the agreement when used 
in any contract, usually carry implica- 
| tions that are definite and easy to under- 

stand. In this instance, such implications 
= —— | gather emphasis from the corporate rela- 
‘tionship existing between Electric Bond 





n which it could become a _ nuisance 
it offends the religious 
I do not think 
t could be sustained from that angle.” 


The question of the validity of the or- 


he Commission in 1925 the entire force |The extent to which purchases were made, 
pursuant to the contract, together with 
the detail of their execution and ship- 
ment, tend to demonstrate that, in han- 
dling transactions of great volume and 
high value, Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany was a ruling agent and actively par- 
ticipated in the interstate movement of 
commerce. 


After the personnel organization of the | 


in the use of such forms. | 


the forms were 


: The contract with General Electric 
In the case of a corporation, the| Pear how the public would be adversely | Company, it should be noted, contained 


|return is to be made by the president,| affected by any of the practices men- | 


and Share Company and its subsidiaries. | 





Held Engaged in Interstate Commerce Due to 
Control of Subsidiaries 





(oe and that, as applied to this 
| business, a North Dakota statute requir- 
|ing purchasers of grain to pay a license 
|fee and to act under a defined system of 
grading, inspection and weighing, and 
subjecting the prices paid and profits 
made to regulation, was a direct burden 
on interstate commerce. 

In Shafer v. Farmers Grain Co., 268 U. 
S. 189, a later statute of North Dakota 
{having the same general purpose was held 
invalid as applied to the same association. 

The foregoing cases, it will be noted, 
,all involved purchasers who bought goods 
|in sales that were completely consum- 
|mated within a single State. If, as a 
practical matter, the Electric Bond and 
| Share Company be regarded as controlling 
'purchases made under the contract with 
|the General Electric Company (and it 
|agreed therein “to cause (apparatus, sup- 
|plies and turbines) to be purchased”), a 
|conclusion that it is engaged in interstate 
|commerce is irresistible. 

And, indeed, if respondent be regarded 
las the broker or agent, and if, in con- 
nection with such engagement, one of its 
functions was to arrange for the inter- 
state shipment of supplies to the operat- 
ing companies, it would thereby also be 
}engaged in interstate commerce. 

In Di Santo v. Pennsylvania, 273 U. S. 
| 34, plaintiff was authorized by four steam- 
|ship companies to sell tickets and orders 
|for transportation entitling persons to 
| passage to and from foreign countries, and 
| to collect money for the tickets and orders 
|sold. He was required to give bonds io 
the respective companies and to account 
for moneys received for the tickets, less 
a percentage for his remuneration. 

It was decided that the plaintiff was 
engaged in foreign commerce, and that, 
| consequently, a State statute was invalid 
which required such ticket agents, other 
than railroad and steamship companies, 
to procure a license, pay a fee and file a 
bond as security against fraud. The court 
predicated its holding upon Texas Trans- 
port Company v. New Orleans, 264 U. S. 
150, and McCall v. California, 136 U. S. 104. 


Status of Corporation 
Acting as an Agent 





| Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 13 


Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber 
Docket No. 17527. 

Contract for sale of its assets, con- 
sisting of timber lands and timber, 
to another corporation held to have 
been made by petitioner as a corpora- 
tion and not by petitioner’s stock- 
holders through a liquidating trustee, 
and gain arising therefrom to be tax- 
able income to petitioner. Profit from 
sale held to have been derived by 
vendor in 1923 when contract was ex- 
ecuted and possession delivered, and 
not in 1924 when conveyance was ex- 
ecuted. 


Company. 


Sept. 12, 1932 
|The Dome Company. 

Petitioner held affiliated during year 
1926 with Warner Brothers Pictures, 
Inc., within the meaning of section 
240, Revenue Act of 1926. 


subsidiaries a specified fee for services ren- 
dered in connection with the purchase of 
apparatus and materials, it might well be 
that the investigation of the Commission 
should be limited to inquiries relevant to 
the reasonableness of such charges as were 
made upon this account. Such, however, 
is not the method of operation. 

The parent company makes a blanket 
charge for substantially all-of its services, 
and this is based upon certain percent- 


ries. The reasonableness of this charge 
can not be ascertained merely by inquir- 


ing services. 


volved with the cost of work having to do 
with interstate activity. The Commission’s 
jurisdiction must extend, therefore, to all 
services for which a fee covering an inter- 
state activity is charged. See Interstate 


sit Co., 224 U. S., 194. 
Lest it be forgotten, it is well to re- 


fourth of the operating subsidiaries are 
partly engaged in interstate commerce in 
the sale or distribution of electricity or 
gas. That the interstate transmission of 
settled beyond doubt. Public Utilities 
Company, 273 U. S. 83. 

Although the interstate business of some 
| of these subsidiaries is small, it comprises 
@ substantial portions of the business of 
others. Rates charged for this power are 


Docket No. 41887. | 


ages of the gross earnings of the subsidia- | 
ing into the cost of rendering the purchas- | 
The cost of rendering other services for | 


which a fee is charged, must also be de-| 
termined, because they are inextricably in- | 


Corfimerce Commission v. Goodrich Tran- | 


mind one’s self that approximately one-| 


electrical power is interstate commerce is} 


Commission v. Attleboro Steam & Electric | 


|| and children’s 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


official documents 

books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


eign languages, 





Amer. public health assn. Industrial hygiene 
section. Rept. of Com. standard practices 
in problem of compensation of occupational 
diseases of ... Issued by Com. on research 
and standards, Amer. public health assn. 
124 p. N. Y., Pub. for Amer. public health 
assn, by Chemical foundation, 1931. 

32-13697 


| Andrade, Edward N. da C. Introduction to 


science, by ... and Julian Huxley. 1 v., 
illus. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1932, 32-13660 
Andrews, Claude E. A. Belgium. (The little 


guides.) 307 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1932. 


32-13691 
|Babson, Roger W. Cheer up! Better times 

ahead! 58 p., illus. N. Y., Fleming H. 
Revell co., 1932. 32-13703 


Bauer, Ludwig. War again tomorrow, by... 
tr. by W. Horsfall Carter. 314 p. N. Y., 
| Duffield & Green, 1932. 32-13690 


| Bentwich, Norman De M. Solomon Schechter, 
| (Arthur Davis memorial lecture.) 59 p. 
Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1931. 32-13658 


| Borofsky, Samuel. Expansion of analytic func- 
| tions into infinite products. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) p. 23-36. Prince- 
‘ton, N. J., 1931. 32-13674 
Breden, Calvin R. Chemical action of Aero- 
bacter faeni on xylose and sucrose. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state coll. of agric. and 


mechanic arts, 1930. Doctoral thesis no, 
| 146.) . p. 133-153, illus. Ames, Ia., 1931. 
32-13673 


Brinkley, Roberta F. Arthurian legend in 17th 
century. (Johns Hopkins monographs in 
literary history. fii.) 228 p. Balti., Johns 

| Hopkins posse. 1932. 32-13647 
Cockefair, Edgar A. Role of phosphorous in 

| metabolism of plants. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Wis., 1930.) p. 582-597. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, inc., 1931. 32-13665 

Clemmitt, Thos. Old Sycamore church and 
some other things; memories, experiences 
and interpretations of one who has tried 
to live the Christian life without being 
either a pharisee or a puritan. 238 p. Balti., 
Press of Fleet-McGinley, 1932. 32-13659 

Deese, Robt. F. Thermal energy studies. iv. 
Comparison of continuous and discontin- 

| uous methods of measuring heat capacities. 

| Heat capacities of some aliphatic bromides, 

| (Thesis: (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins unitv., 1929.) 
13 p., illus. Easton, Pa., 1931. 32-13663 

Dunning, Wilhelmina F. Study of effect of 
X-ray radiation on occurrence of abnormal 





individuals, mutation rate, viability and fer- 
tility of the parasitic wasp, Habrobracon jug- 


landis (Ashmead). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia univ., 1929. “Reprinted from Ge- 
netics 16... Nov., 1931.’’) p. 505-531, illus. 


| Brooklyn, 1931. 32-13664 
Edwards, Geo. W. Principles of banking and 
finance. 612 p., illus. N. Y., Ronald press 
co., 1932. 32-13715 
Emerson, Sterling. Mechanism of inheritance 
in Oenothera, by Sterling Emerson. (The- 






of its value, excepting engines, machinery, 
tools and implements used in manufac- 
turing, mining or agriculture; domestic 
animals used in agriculture; agricultural 
products on farms and manufacturers’ 


Corporations owing at least 51 per cent|speedily prepared and necessarily so in 


But, irrespective of all that has been 


unquestionably within 


the regulatory| sis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich., 1928.) p. 117= 


of the common stock of another cor- 
poration may file a consolidated return 
under section 5379 G. C. The effect of 
such return is to exempt the stocks, se- 


view of the fact that tax returns were to} a 
be made between Feb. 15 and March 31/ insists that it is outside any and all juris- 
of 1932 on a listing as of Jan. 1 subject to 
use of fiscal year by permission. 


curities and other obligations of the un- 
derlying company owned by the parent 
|corporation, and in addition, inter-com- 
pany accounts are eliminated. 
Specific provisions are found in section | 
5392 G. C., which make taxable the ac- 
cumulation of corporate surplus or trust | ¢ 
income where used to defeat the tax on/|! 
income yield from stocks or trusts. | 
Certain specific types of taxpayers are 
the subject of special provisions of the 
statute. Financial institutions, which in- 
clude banks, building and loans and all 
| institutions receiving deposits, are taxed 
at the rate of 2 mills per dollar of valua- 
tion on deposits and on the shares of stock 
or capital when not divided into shares. 
Deposits are to be listed by financial in- 
| Stitutions in Ohio and assessed against 
|}them with a lien on the part of the in- 
stitution for the tax paid for the deposi- 
tor. The bank may either assume the 
tax or charge it back. The return of a 
financial institution is to be made between 
the first and second Mondays of March 
in each year. 


inventories. These are all assessed at 50 
per cent of their value. 

Boilers, machinery, equipment and per- 
sonal property used for generation or 
‘distribution of electricity, other than for 
the use of the person generating or dis- 
tributing the same, are assessed at 100 
per cent of their value. Special provi- 
sions are made for the taxation of mer- 
chants on the basis of their monthly av- 
‘erage inventories, as set forth in section 
5382, G. C., and a somewhat similar provi- 
sion is found in section 5385, G. C., au- 
thorizing a manufacturer to list the av- 
erage value of inventory, with a limita- 
tion in the case of finished products to 
those kept in the county of manufacture. 


Value of Tangible 


Personal Property 


The value of tangible personal property 
used in business is by statute fixed as 
depreciated book value. The taxpayer has 
the right of claiming fair value. 

The law specifies five distinct types of 


intangibles—“Investments (Sec. 5323 G. P . 
©); “Deposists” (Sec. 5324 G. C.);|Application of Tax 
“Moneys” (Sec. 5326 G. C.); “Credits” 


Distribution of Forms 
For Filing Returns 


plicated. This was necessarily so because 
of the varied classification of tangible.and 


described in detail in my preceding re- 
marks. 
special taxpayers, such as financial insti- 
tutions and dealers in intangibles, 
blanks were in the hands of the taxpay- 
er in ample time to prepare his return. 
Numerous meetings were held with trade 
and business groups and county officials 
in preparing the forms and instructing the 
taxpayers and officials with respect to the 
law. To better serve the public branch of- 
fices were opened in Cleveland in charge 
of P. L. Hartz; in Toledo in charge of S. 
J. Barrick; and in Cincinnati in charge 
of John A. Dodd. 


lic utilities, domestic insurance companies 
and intercounty corporations all returns 
jare filed with the county auditor of the 
county in ‘which the taxpayer resides, and 


said, Electric Bond and Share Company 


| diction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In this, is the company right or wrong? 
If realities, rather than artificialities are 
determinative of the question, it is my be- 
lief that the company is wrong. 


Discussion of Rulings 
By Supreme Court 


| An examination of the decisions of the 
ntangible property made by the bill and | Supreme Court of the United States, deal- 


The forms at first sight appeared com- 


With the exception of returns of| gress over commerce among the States, 
discloses the error under which respondent 
labors. 

In Dahnke-Walter Co. v. Bondurant, 257 
U. S. 282, a Tennessee corporation, pur- 
suant to its practice of purchasing grain 
in Kentucky to be transported to and used 
in its Tennessee mill, made a contract for 
the purchase of wheat, to be delivered in 
Kentucky on the cars of a public carrier, 
intending to forward it to the Tennessee 
destination as soon as delivery was made. 
The court held the transaction to be inter- 
state in character, notwithstanding the 
coritract was made and to be performed 
in its entirety in Kentucky, and that the 
possibility of a change of intention on the 
part of the purchaser with a consequent 
sale and consignment of the grain within 
the State of Kentucky would not affect 


the 


With the exception of the returns of pub- 


In the first of these two adjudications, 
it was held that a State license tax could | 
not be laid upon the business of a corpora- 
tion which acted as agent for the owners 
of vessels engaged in interstate and for- 


power of Congress. The fairness and rea- 
sonableness of rates in large measure de- 
pend upon the cost of furnishing the 
services. 


ing with the extent of the power of Con-| 


eign commerce, in soliciting and engaging 
| cargo, arranging for delivery on wharf and 
for stevedores, issuing bills of lading, col- 
lecting freight charges and performing 
other incidental services. 

In the latter case, plaintiff acted as an 
agent in San Francisco for the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, 
which operated a continuous line of road 
|from Chicago to New York. His only 
|duty was to induce people to take that 
route, if they were taking a trip east 
from Chicago. He did not sell any tickets 
for that route. Nevertheless, he was de- 
clared to be engaged in interstate com- 
merce and it was accordingly held that a 
municipal license tax for the privilege of 
doing business in San Francisco was un- 
constitutional as applied to him. 


the fact that, in the cases just discussed, 
the Congress had not specificaly under- 
taken to exercise supervision or control 


| review. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court 
| believed them to be within the protection 
= the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 


At this point, note should be taken of 


over the matters which were there under | 


One of the costs of the operating sub- 
sidiaries is the charge which it pays to 
Electric Bond and Share Company. As tu 
the pertinency of this factor, recourse 
may be had to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Smith v. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, 282 U. S. 133. 


Practical Control of 


Subsidiary Corporations 

Under that authority, the cost of the 
services which Electric Bond and Share 
;}Company renders its operating subsid- 
iaries, and for which it charges them a 
fee, is relevant to an investigation into 


|companies for power transmitted across 
State lines. See also Western Distribution 
|Company v. Public Service Commission 
of Kansas, 285 U. S. 119. 

As bearing upon the practical control 
of the subsidiary corporations by the par- 


|a majority stock interest in the four sub- 


Co., 226 U. S. 61. 


the fairness of the rates charged by those 


ent concern, even though it does not hold 


sidiary holding companies, attention is di- | 
|rected to Delaware & Hudson v. Albany | Hughes, Everett C. 
& Susquehanna R. R. Co., 213 U. S., 435, : 
and United States v. Union Pacific R. R.| Hunter, Leslie S. 


138, 325-348, illus. Ann Arbor? 1931. 

| 32-13666 
|Emmons, Chester W. Cicinnobolus cesatii, 
study in host-parasite relationships. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) p. 421- 
|. 441. N. Y., 1631. 32-13676 
| Evitt, Herbert E. Practical banking, currency 
and exchange. 516 p. Lond., Sir I. Pitman 
& sons, 1931. 32-13707 
| Floyd, Willis W. Influence of strong elec- 
trolytes upon catalytic inversion of sucrose 


by hydrochloric acid at 30 degrees. (Thesis 
| (Ph, D.)—Univ. of Ia., 1931.) p. 2968-2984 
| Ithaca, N. Y., 1931. 32-13678 


Fraser, Cecil E. Anlyzing our industries, by 
. . . and Georges F. Doriot. ist ed. 458 p., 
illus. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 

| 32-13704 

| Glass, Chas. R. Effect of supports on catalytic 
activity of nickel, by ...and Louis Kahlen- 
berg. p. 135-156. N. Y., 1931. 

Glogger, Placidus. Beauties of motherhood, by 
. .. tr. by Rev. Ambrose Reger, 0. s. b. 121 
p. N. Y., P.:J. Kenedy & sons, 1932. 

32-13699 

Greenlaw, Edwin A. Studies in Spenser's his- 


32-13667 


torical allegory. (Johns Hopkins mono- 
graphs in literary history. ii.) 220 p. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins press, 1932. 32-13646 


|Hone, J. M. Bishop Berkeley; his life, writ- 
ings, and philosophy. 286 p. N, Y., 
millan co., 1931. 32-13653 
Hsu, Leonard §S. Political philosophy of Con- 
fucianism; interpretation of social and po- 
litical ideas of Confucius, his forerunners, 


and his early disciples; illus. (Broadway 
oriental library.) 257 p. London, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1932. 32-13657 


Spectrochemistry of furan 
p. 737-746. Easton, Pa., 
1931 32-13668 
Parson's job; aspects of 
in English church. 256 p. Lond., 





and its derivatives. 


| work 





(Sec. 5327 G. C.); and “Other Intangibles” 
(Sec. 5328-1 G. C.) 

“Investments” are defined as including 
(1) shares of stock, (2) interest bearing 
obligations, (3) annuities and installment 
payments, (4) equitable interests and (5) 
interests arising out of employes stock 
purchase plans. Intangibles are taxed at 
100 per cent of their value excepting where 
income yield is the basis of taxation. 
Shares of stock and interest bearing ob- 
ligations yielding income are taxed at 5 
per cent of the income yield paid during 
the calendar year previous to tax listing 
day. 

if such securities do not yield an in- 
come, they are taxable as unproductive 
investments at 2 mills of their value. Ex- 
cluded from taxable investments are 
shares of stock in Federal instrumental- 
ities (where the State is not authorized 
to tax), Ohio financial institutions, dealers 
in intangibles and domestic insurance 
companies, taxed at source. There is also 
excluded from taxable investments Ohio 
deposits Federal bonds and exempted 
Ohio bonds. 

“Annuities and installment payments,” 
and “equitable interests” are taxable only 
on income yield at 5 per cent. If such 
property yields no income there is no tax. 
There is excluded from taxable annuities 
and installment payments, all income 
from patents, copyrights and royalties, in- 
terests in land and rents thereform, ex- 
cepting land trust certificates. There is 
a further exemption of wages and salaries. 


Provisions on Taxing 


Of Bank Deposits 


“Deposits,” meaning virtually bank de- 
posits, are taxed at 2 mills of their value 
with the exception that where a deposit 
is located in a financial insfitution outside 


the taxpayer required to pay one-half of 
the tax indicated by his return at the time 
of filing. The returns of domestic insur- 
ance companies, public utilities and inter- 
county corporations are filed direct with 
the Tax Commission and half tax is not 
payable with respect to such returns but 
the entire tax is payable in one install- 
ment on or before Sept. 20, at which time 
the last half is also due. 


To Intangibles Dealers 


Dealers in intangables operating wholly 
or in part in Ohio are taxed on the basis 
of the capital employed in the State. 
Where the dealer in intangables is not 
operating wholly in Ohio the taxable capi- 
tal will be that proportion which the 
gross receipts everywhere bear to the 
Ohio receipts. The rate is 5 mills per 
dollar of valuation. Dealers in intangibles 
are required to make their returns be- 
tween the first and second Mondays of 
March. 

Domestic insurance companies are taxed 
upon their capital and surplus. Annu- 
ally, before the first Monday of May, the 
superintendent of insurance is required to 
certify to the Tax Commission the capital 
and surplus of each domestic insurance 
company. The rate upon the capital of 
an insurance company is 5 mills. Domes- 


To Secure Returns 


By special act of the General Assembly 
in extraordinary session, the time for fil- 
ing returns was extended to April 20. This, 
without question, delayed the work of the 
Tax Commission for approximately the 
period of extension. Following the receiv- 
ing of returns by the county auditor, sec- 
tion 5272-3 G. C., required that all returns 


Methods Employed 


In the case at bar, the Congress, has 
taken a step of affirmative character, even 
though it has not yet chosen definitely 
to regulate holding companies which, 
through intercorporate networks, contrcl 
the destinies of subsidiary operating com- 
panies doing interstate business. In other 
words, it has enacted Section 6-a of the 
Federal Trade Commission statute. Un- 
equivocally, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was vested with power 

“to gather and compile information 
;concerning, and to investigate from time 
and while they are in the original pack- {to time the organisation, business, con- 
ages, Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat, 419,|@UCt: Practices and management of any 
446-447; American Steel & Wire Co. vy, | Corporation engaged in commerce, except- 
Speed, 192 U. S. 500, 519. On the same | 128 banks and common carriers subject to 
principle, where goods are purchased in| he act to regulate commerce, and its re- 
one State for transportation to another |/@tion to other corporations and to indi- 
the commerce includes the purchase quite | V!duals, associations and partnerships.” 
as much as it does the transportation.) This emactment, at the very least, re- 


the essential character of the transaction. 
In speaking of the scope of interstate 
commerce, the court said at page 290: 
“Such commerce is not confined to/| 
transportation from one State to another, 
but comprehends all commercial inter- 
course between different States and all the 
component parts of that intercourse. 
Where goods in one State are transported 
into another for purposes of sale the com- 
merce does not end with the transporta- | 
tion, but embraces as well the sale of the 
goods after they reach their destination 











tic insurance companies owning 95 per 
cent of the common stock of another cor- 
poration may, under the provisions of 
section 5414-11 G. C., make consolidated 
returns. There is no provision for tax- 
ing foreign insurance companies in the 
new law, such companies being subject to| Commission also designated all returns of 
a premium tax. over $250 income yield as returns for as- 

The tax on financial institutions, dealers | sessment by the Commission. The tying 
in intangibles and domestic insurance | up of local and State administration has 
companies, and the tax on fheir real es- | been responsible for the degree of efficiency 
tate, is in lieu of all other taxes on the| which has been attained. 
property of such institutions or their At this point it is pertinent to state the 
shareholders. Certain other exemptions | mediums which were used to secure ade- 
are accorded the company, policyholders, | quate listing under the voluntary system 
etc., in domestic insurance companies un-/| described. (1) By imposingatax upon the 
der the provisions of section 5414-10 G. C. : 

Public utilities are required to report (Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
|to the Tax Commission annually and are 
assessed by the Commission on their real 
and taxable tangible personal property | 
}at 100 per cent, with classifications of in-| 
tangibles as heretofore set forth in the} 
case of other taxpayers. Public utilities, 


indicating taxable property in an aggre- 
gate assessable amount in excess of $5,000 
should be transmitted to the Tax Commis- 
sion for assessment, and all returns there- 
under retained by the auditor and assessed 
by him as the Commission’s duty. The 











the State and yields more than 4 per 


under section 5419-1 G. C., are given the 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


American Express Co. v. Iowa, 196 U, §,| Wires @ conclusion that a corporation, 
133, 143.” | whose activities are such as to give it the 


z i % | protection of the commerce olause under 
Holding in Grain — 


| the decisions set forth above, should not 
Trading Case Reviewed | be held to be beyond the reach of the 


In Lemke v. Farmers Grain Co., 25g | Commission's authority. 

v. s. 60, 8 North Dakota association, in|Certain Citations Are 

e usual course of trade, bought grain ° 
in that State, placed it on its elevator, | Held Not Applicable 
loaded it promptly on cars, and shipped | Decisions of the courts upholding vari- 
it to other States for sale. The grain even | US State taxes, and others of a cognate 
lafter loading was subject to be diverted |"@ture, which are called to my attention 
land sold locally if the price was offered; 12 support of respondent's contention that 
but local sales were unusual, the com- | Electric Bond and Share Company is not 
pany’s entire market, practically, being | gaged in interstate commerce, do not 
|outside North Dakota. It was held that |"le the question here presented. Most, 
\the business, including the buying of if not all of them, depended upon factors 
grain in North Dakota, was interstate f@% more complex than a finding as to 

whether a particular corporation, in the 
| light of definite evidence, is engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The question of the propriety of allow- 
jing a State to regulate a particular busi- 
jness in the absence of a regulation by 
| Congress; of whether a particular regula- 





Upon the basis of the control which | Student Christian movement pee, rede 
‘ | fs 
respondent exercises over its subsidiary | Johnston, Helen. Absorption spectrum of 
companies through such minority stock | chlorine dioxide. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Colume- 
interests, as well as through the presence | !® UM1V» 1932.) 2131-2155 p. N. ¥., teste, 


of many of its officers and directors upon | Jones, Rufus M. Preface to Christian faith in 
the boards of oficers and directors of the 





a& new age. 


: i 1932. 
subsidiary companies, and in view of the! Kirk, John G. Introduction to business, by 


206 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 


32-13650 


character of the services rendered pursu-| .. ., Harold B. Buckley, Mary A. Waesche. 
: 478 p., illus. Phil., John C. Winston co., 
{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 1932. 32-13700 


THE RED MAN'S 
LEGACY 


A luxury that provides the 


necessities for millions. 


THERE are some one and one- 
half millions of Americans engaged in the produc- 
tion and sale of tobacco—an industry which 
touches government activity at many points—the 
Internal ‘Revenue Bureau... Plant Industry... 


Agricultural Economics ...Census and many 


ged gel ee Se ee & oe ee Sees to file consolidated returns as 
f provided in section 5379 G. C. 

yield. Unearned premiums and cash sur- |" . 
render values (Sections 5324 and 5366 G. | Special Comimssioner 
C.) are specifically excluded and exempted | 
from taxation. Deposits are, in the main, 1 
taxed at the source, as will be hereafter} The law became effective June 30, 1931, | 
fae 7 asa ine ‘i \eue the administration was placed in the | 
“Money” is defined in section G. C.,| Tax Commission. But by Amended Sen- 
as coins, circulating notes of national | ate Bill 329 the Legislature had provided 
banking associations, United States legal | that the bill should be administered by a} 
tender notes and other demand notes or | fourth tax commissioner created by that 
certificates of the United States, circulat-| bill, and so on the effective date of the) 
ing as currency. The definition was taken | 


For Administering Law 





verbatim from the Federal statute grant- 
ing permission for the taxation by the 
States of notes and currency. Money is 
taxed at the rate of 3 mils per dollar. 

“Credits” are defined in section 5327 G. 
C., a& being the excess of current ac- 
counts receivable and prepaid items over 
and above the sum of current accounts 
payable. Current accounts are defined as 
being those items receivable or payable 
within one year, however’ evidenced. 
Credits are taxable at 3 mills per dollar 
of valuation. This section provides the 
only deduction from taxable property with 
the exception of the exemption of $100 in 
section 5360 to individuals, which exemp- 
tion is deductible only from the value of 
domestic animais. 

The phrase “other intangibles” is not 
specifically defined in the law, but the 
section defining taxable intangibles (Sec- 
tion 5328-1 G. C.) specifically enumerates 


investments, deposits, credits, moneys and | 


and then declares all other intangibles 


law the man who was to guide the des- | 
tinies of the new tax law for six years had 
jnot been chosen. On July 27, 1931, the 
|Governor of Ohio designated the Honor- 
able A. J. Kraus of Wyandot County, to 
be the fourth tax commissioner. Mr. 
| Kraus, by reason of his former official 
position as auditor of Wyandot County, 
and having been connected with the Tax 
Commission in the capacity of Special Ac- 
countant for four years, was well fitted to 
have particular charge of the adminis- 
tration. 

Following the selection of the commis- 


the course of creating the department. 
The Classified Tax .Division started out 
in one room on the fifth floor of the 


has exceeded the hopes of its parents 
by growing by leaps and bounds. On 
Sept. 1, 1931, the Classified Tax Division 
consisted of the commissioner, a stenog- 
rapher, a lawyer and an accountant. At 
|the .peak the department had 203 em- 





Subject to taxation except those specifi-| ployes, and instead of one office room is | 


sioner it was necessary to embark upon| 


Wyandotte Building, and like most babies | 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Contributory negligence of passenger—Falling asleep while 
riding in front seat with driver—Joint adventure fishing trip— 

An automobile passenger who was in the front seat with the driver during a joint 
adventure, fishing trip when the car while on the wrong side of the road collided 
with another automobile approaching from the opposite direction was not as a 
matter of law free from contributory negligence because asleep at) the time of the 
collision, There was evidence from which it cOuld haye been inferred that both 
driver and passenger were asleep. They had been fishing in a cold wind during the 
day and were traveling with all the windows of the car closed. The passenger as a 
joint adventurer was chargeable with ordinary care. The question of whether he was 
guilty of contributory negligence in going to sleep was a question of fact for the 
jury. Had he been awake he would have known that the driver was on the left 
hand side of the road and that a car was approaching from another direction and 
2 would have been his duty to arouse the driver and warn him of the approaching 

anger. 

The fact that there was no express agreement between the passenger and the 
driver to share the expense of the trip did not require the court to déclare as a matter 
of law that there was no joint adventure where there was evidence, that both had 
contributed to the expenses. An express or implied agreement to share the expense 
is frequently one of the elements ctnstituting a joint adventure but is not always a 
necessary element. 


White, Adm., v. Stanley; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23764, Aug. 19, 1932. 





PAUPERS—Commitment to county home for indigent—Right of county to reim- 
bursement for support of after-acquired proverty— 
| A Washington county which had supported an incompetent person at its home for 
the indigent prior to the recovery by such person’s guardian of the amount due 
under the total disability clause of a group insurance policy was not entitled to the 
reimbursement from the guardian for the support furnished prior to the time of 
the guardian's receipt of the insurance money. The policy held by the infompetent 
person at the time of his commitment had no cash surrender value and the county 
authorities prior to the commitment concluded after an investigation that he had no 
| resources and no relatitves who could be required to support him. In such case it 
was the county's statutory duty to support him. There was no statutory or con- 
tractual obligation to repay the county for such support out of property acquired 
after it was furnished. The county could not recover on an implied contract where 
the inmate was in fact a pauper at the time the support was furnished and there 
was no fraud or deception. 

Spokane County v. Arvin, Guardian, etc.; Wash, Sup. Ct., No. 23834, Aug. 19, 1932. 





| tion by Congress is a prohibition to the 
States; of how much, in fact, was regu- 
|lated; of the actual economic effect of a 
tax—all these factors, and many more, 
were under consideration by the courts in 
;the cases cited by respondent, in their 
endeavor to delineate the sometimes 
shadowy boundary between permissible 
State and Federal action. 

But this case presents no such problem. 
| A decision by this court that Electric Bond 
and Share Company is engaged in inter- 
| State commerce, so as to subject it to the 
{investigatory power of the Federal Trade 
| Commission, carries with it no concomi- 
| tant denial of regulatory or taxing power 
| upon the part of a State sovereignty. 


| Method of Charging 


|For Services Rendered A 

This circumstance, when considered in 

connection with the decisions showing 
|how much has been held to be included 

| within the domain of interstate commerce, 
tends to clarify my conviction that Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company is “engaged 
in commerce” within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

But, say respondents, since the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission is limited to inter- \ 
state commerce, the intrastate business and 
affairs of Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany are outside of the Commission’s au- 
thority even though concession should be 
made that the company, as to some mat- 
| ters, engaged in interstate trade. If intra- 
| state trade could definitely be separated | 
;from that which is interstate, I should} 
| agree. | 

For example, if the company charged its 4. 


-- 





others. They are discussed in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by government experts, it tells 
what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 


TOBACCO 


Beginning September 15 





Educational Department 
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Rate Brief Filed oe Cost of Truck Fleets Wastage of State ’s Natural Gas ‘Liability Defined 
In North Carolina Analyzed in Joint Federal Study Greatly Reduced in California On Oral Contract 


On Compensation Expense of Maintenance and Other Items'| 


! Covered in Report on Survey 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Gow Pinchot Names Two | 
To Public Service Board | 


| 

Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 13.) 

Governor Pinchot has named Dr. Clyde | 

‘ 

L. King, now Secretary of Revenue, and} 

P. Stephen Stahlnecker, now the Gov- 

ernor’s secretary, as members of the Pub- 

lic Service Commission, respectively suc- 

ceeding the late W. D. B. Ainey and J. W. 
Brown. 

Mr. Stahlnecker was appointed for the 
full term of 10 years from July 1, 1932, 
when Mr. Brown’s term expired. Dr. 
King is to serve until July 1, 1937, to 
complete the term of Mr. Ainey, who 
resigned Aug. 3. The appointments are 
subject to the approval of the Senate 
when convened. 


Supply Sufficient for Many Years, If Properly’ 


Conserved, Says Administrator 


For Fire Policy 


Plaintiff’s Failure to Show 
Policies Had Been Issued 
Is Held to Preclude Re- 


covery Against Insurers 


Separate Discussions Sub-| 
mitted in Behalf of Stock | 


And Non-stock Insurance tion, a report on a joint survey by the | 

ri | Bureau of Public Roads and the Bureau | 
Companies of Foreign and Domestic Commerce takes | 
up the subjects of maintenance and re-| 
| pair, drivers’ wages, depreciation, average | 
costs and gross unit costs, and then| 
| proceeds with a’ discussion of fleet costs. | 
| The first part of the report on operat- | 


Continuing a discussion of operating{|a maximum per mile depreciation cost for 
costs of motor truck freight transporta-| Vehicles with a low annual mileage, and 
vice versa. This is only to be expected 
in computing any fixed cost on a per mile 


Sacramento, Calif., Sept. 13. 

Wastage of natural gas in California is 
lower than it has been at this time of the 
year since 1920, according to a report by 


|the State Gas Administrator, Claude C. 
Brown. 


Mr. Brown also stated that there exists 
in California in the known and probable 


consumers. During this same period the 
quantity of natural gas used as boiler 
fuel in steam electric generating plants 
increased from 600,000,000 cubic feet in 
1913 to 46,000,000,000 cubic feet in 1931. 
“It is interesting to note that on the 
basis of 1,100 B. t. u. (British thermal 
units) natural gas, the total annual re- 
quirements, including domestic, commer- 
cial, industrial and other sales, company | 


It is of interest to note, however, that 
the units with maximum depreciation fig- 
ures in the 114-ton and 2-ton groups are 
depreciated at an arbitrary rate per mile. 
It would seem that this excessively high 


Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 13. 


Increases proposed in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates for North Car- 


Olympia, Wash., Sept. 13. 
Failure of the plaintiff to allege that 





olina are based entirely upon North Car- | 
olina experience, it is stated in a brief | 
which has been filed with the State In-| 
surance Commissioner, Dan C. Boney, by | 


S. C. Southard, general manager of the 


Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- | 
reau of North Carolina. This brief, which 


dealt exclusively with recommended in- 
creases in pure premiums, was accom- 
panied by separate briefs in behalf of stock 
and nonstock insurance companies rela- 
tive to expense loading and loadings re- 
fiecting the effect of wage reductions. 
Mr. Southard pointed out that the 
North Carolina aggregate experience for 
the policy year 1929 and the first 19 
months of the policy year 1930 resulted in 
a combined loss ratio of 70.5 per, cent. 


On a modified basis, taking into account| 


what the experience would have been un- 


der the present rates which became ef- | 


fctiv ‘July 1, 1931, it is pointed out that 


the combined loss ratio was 65.1 per cent. | 


Allowable Loss Ratio 


The allowable loss ratio, according to 
the brief, is 60.5 per cent. A comparison 
of the 65.1 per cent loss ratio with the 
permissible ratio of 60.5 per cent (65.1 
divided by 60.5) shows that an increase of 
76 over the premium produced by the 
present North Carolina rates is required, 
the brief said. This should be increased 
to 10.7 per cent to offset credits under 
experience rating. 

This does not take into account any pro- 
jection of medical loss costs, Mr. Southard 
said, because of the limited North Caro- 
lina data available. Howere, the medical 
losses used in computing the modified loss 
ratio of 65.1 per cent were determined by 
bringing them up to the level of medical 
cost for the policy year 1930. The medi- 
cal loss ratio for the 1930 policy year was 
22.5 per cent as against 20.5 per cent in 
policy year 1929. 

A factor of 1,029 was applied to correct 
for credit off-balance of the experience 
rating plan, the contention being made 
that under experience rating a deficiency 
in premiums results. This factor multi- 
plied by 1,076, the factor of increase de- 


termined for manual rates, results in an} 


increase of 10.7 per cent which is neces- 
sary in printed rates, it was stated. 


Rate Advance Recommended 


The brief in support of the revised rates 
proposed by the stock companies stated 
that basic rates in the State should be ad- 
vanced 23.4 per cent. This was arrived 
at by using the average loss ratio of 
policy years 1929 and 1930, applying a con- 
tingency loading factor of 2.5 per cent, 
retaining present expense provisions and 
including a wage factor of 10 per cent to 
offset a wage reduction of not more than 
18 per cent in the wage level for the 
State. , 

A discount of 12%2 per cent on premiums 
in excess of $1,000 on single risks was 
proposed which would make the increase 
8.1 per cent on this portion of the pre- 
mium and would result in an average in- 
crease of 17.3 per cent over the entire 
State. 

It was argued that the contingency fac- 
tor of 2.5 per cent was justified because 
there is no provision in the rates for a 
profit factor and heavy underwriting losses 
have been sustained by the stock com- 
panies in recent years. 


Comparison of Periods 

“The experience of the past upon which 
rates are based reflects conditions that ex- 
isted from one to three years earlier than 
the period in which the rates will be used,” 
the stock company brief declared. “There 
has been a natural and inevitatble upward 
trend in compensation cost and the omis- 
sion of any factor to bridge the gap be- 
tween the period of the past experience 
and the period during which rates are ap- 
plied must in the long run create a condi- 
tion of rate inadequacy.” 

In support of their plea for an allow- 
ance of a 10 per cent factor for wage re- 
ductions the stock companies contended 
that the reductions in premiums result- 
ing from decreased pay rolls are not off- 
set by corresponding reductions in losses. 

To illustrate this point reference was 
made to the fact that medical costs are 
noe affected by wage changes; that em- 
ployes who are earning more than $30 a 
week despite wage reductions are still en- 
titled to maximum compensation benefits; 
that employes earning less than $11.67 a 
week still obtain minimum benefits of $7 
a week even if their wages are decreased; 
that in some instances benefits are greater 
than wages, providing a “very appreciable 
incentive to prolong the period of disabil- 
ity to the greatest possible degree;” that 
the average wage upon which compensa- 
tion is based is the average wage for the 
52 weeks preceding the day of the injury 
rather than the actual wage then being 
earned, and that it is not possible under 
existing conditions for employers to give 
part time employment to injured employes 
to assist in recovery and in reducing the 
amount of loss. 


26 Per Cent Average Cut 
It was stated that the average reduc- 


tion in the State has been 26 per cent over | 


a 52-week period whereas the companies 

are asking for a 10 per cent allowance 

based on a reduction of 18 per cent in 
, payrolls. 

To show that the’ proposed discount of 
12% per cent in premiums over $1,000 on 
Single risks is not discriminatory the brief 
outlined the results of a study made of 
the distribution of compesation business 
written by stock companies. It showed 
that the total premium volume from all 
risks of $1,000 and less is 45 per cent of 
the total but the expenses for these risks 
consume 70 per cent of the total. 

The plan “removes an actual discrimin- 
ation which exists at the present time,” 
it yas stated. “Under the present pro- 
cedure many large risks are obliged to 
pay substantial amounts of premium 
which contain provisions for expenses in 
excess of the needs of the carrier for that 
particular risk. Through the application 
of the 1242 per cent discount this in- 
equity is removed.” 

Non-stock Contentions 

The non-stock companies, in their 
separate brief, contended that an increase 
factor of 43 per cent represented by a 
2.5 per cent loading factor, “is all that 
should be asked for at this time for con- 
tingencies and the decrease in weekly 
Wages” and that a flat’ expense loading 
for all risks should be prescribed. 

It was pointed out that weekly wages 
may be reduced either by a reduction in 


ing costs was printed in the issue of Sept. 
13 and is concluded as follows: 


Maintenance and repair costs show ex- 
treme variations. Efforts were made in 
compiling these figures to combine repair 
labor with repair materials and other ex- 
| penditures for maintenance. In many in- 
| stances it was difficult to reach an ac- 
curate total for all of these items, or to 
determine whether the figure given in- 
|cluded all three classes of expense. 
| The situation is complicated by the fact 
| that in some of the smaller organizations 
|the owners or the drivers do a conisder- 
|able share of maintenance and repair 
| work and the repair labor is not charged 
}to that account. 
consideration must be given to variation 
in the per mile cost due to possible in- 
clusion (or exclusion) 


As indicated by the per mile cost figures, 
few of the concerns interviewed paid 
drivers’ wages on a mileage basis. A con- 
|spicuous exception appears in the group 
of 10-ton trucks, where 11 vehicles be- 
longing to a single operator show a uni- 
form rate of 62 cents per mile. 
where route schedules can be so arranged 
that the drivers are assured of adequate 
compensation with but slight fluctuation 
jin earnings does the mileage method of 


| payment prove equitable to both employer | 


and employe. 

When wages are paid on a time basis, 
a wide variation per mile naturally re- 
| Sults from differences in daily mileage. 
In each group, those units showing a high 
cost per mile show also a low average 
daily mileage. Such low mileage may be 
due to a large proportion of time-con- 
suming pick-up and delivery service as 
compared with line haul, to a predomi- 
nantly urban route with many traffic de- 
|lays, or to a short daily round trip and 
much actual idle time. : 


Deversion of Facilities 


Affects Driver Cost 


Whether the vehicle makes delivery to 
consignees or performs only the road haul 
has an important effect upon the per mile 
driver cost. Where a division of facilities 
exists, with the larger vehicles restricted 
to line-haul work and pick-ups and de- 


lieveries made by light trucks used solely | 


for that purpose, the per mile driver cost 
‘for road trucks will generally be low. 
| Wages for drivers of local trucks are often 
|carried as part of the terminal expense 
|rather than as a wage expense. 

A number of truck lines operate through 


truck terminals at destination points, and | 


the pick-up and delivery expense is ab- 


sorbed in the terminal charge Other firms | 


confine their operations and equipment 
strictly to line-haul service, contracting 
with local drayage concerns for pick-ups 
}and deliveries. The restriction of 
driver’s duties to line-haul operation re- 


During a short period | 


of periodic over-| 
hauls, or of possible expensive repairs fol- | 
lowing an accident or mechanical failure. | 


Only | 


the | 


|rate would be justified only if the ve- 
hicles were engaged in a particularly 
| severe type of service. 


Variations in Data 
On Per Mile Costs 


| The most conspicuous characteristic of 
| the per mile cost data for the various items 
|is the tendency toward a wide and irregu- 


lar distribution rather than a symmetrical 
concentration around an average figure, 
even within like capacity groups. This 
may be attributed principally to the lim- 
ited number of data available. 

The only marked uniformity that ap- 
pears anywhere is in the depreciation for 
both medium-capacity and heavy-duty 
trucks, where the frequency of the 3-cent 
rate is easily explained by the fact that 
these trucks were depreciated on an ar- 
bitrary 3 cents per mile basis 12 of them 
jin the medium-capacity class and seven 
in the heavy-duty class belonging to a 
single operator. 

With such irregularities an average cost 
lacks the significance it would have if 
| there were a clearly typical figure in each 
group. An ordinary arithmetical average 
of per mile costs for the different units 
would be seriously affected by the ab- 
normally extreme variations. There is no 
clear evidence, moreover, as to which 
items should properly be rejected before 
calculating an average on the remaining, 
presumably sound, items. 

The average for each class (medium- 
capacity, heavy-duty, and extra-heavy 
duty trucks) shown in Table 16, therefore, 
|includes all the trucks in that class, but 
is weighted according to the mileage run 
by each truck. This minimizes the effect 
of those costs which are erratic owing to 
short periods of operation. 

While there are several capacities of 
truck in each class ,the groups are reason- 
ably homogeneous, and the very small 


|number of trucks of some sizes does not | 


permit an analysis by 
classes. 

The generally higher costs for 
heavier trucks indicate that the figures 
for unit costs are at least consistent 
within themselves. 


single capacity 


Principal Purposes 
Of Keeping Records 


No attempt is made in the unit-cost | 
table to reach total costs of transportation, | 


including overhead or administrative costs 


'in addition to the direct operating costs | 


| tabulated. As previously stated, the prin- 
| cipal object ofkeeping records of unit costs 
is to show the relative costs or different 
|pieces of equipment, and for this purpose 
the overhead costs are of secondary im- 
portance. As a basis for rate making, 
| however, it is desirable to know the total 


duces his nondriving time to a minimum | 


and results in a proportionately lower per 
mile driver cost. 


Depreciation is calculated by most motor | 


truck operators on the basis of an esti- 
mated life in years—usually three to six 
for trucks, though four years is so com- 
mon as to be almost the standard figure. 
The fact that the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has accepted four 
years as prima facie reasonable for in- 
come-tax purposes is probably responsible 
for the general adoption of the 25 per 
cnt per annum rate. 

Trailers and semitrailers are generally 
estimated at a life of 50 to 10 per cent 
longer than that of trucks and tractor 
trucks. Some concerns also depreciate the 
truck chassis and body separately, on the 
assumption that the latter will have a 
longer life. In most instances the truck 
operator merely divides the actual cost of 
the vehicle when acquired by the estimated 
life in years, making no allowance for 
salvage value or for additions to capital 
account through subsequent replacements 
of major parts or installation of special 
equipment. A few firms depreciate their 
vehicles on a per mile basis. 


Excessive Allowance 
For Depreciation Noted 


Many truck owners apparently write off 
the value of their equipment faster than 
the vehicles actually depreciate, owing 
either to a natural inclination to provide 
a safe margin for replacement before the 
vehicle is worn out or obsolete or to an 
incorrect method of estimating its prob- 
able life. On the other hand, it will be 
noted that a depreication figure is shown 
for some units which even under extraor- 
dinary circumstances should have been 
written off before they reached their pres- 
ent age. 


If an owner has recently purchased a} 


truck secondhand he is, of course, entitled 
to allow for depreciation regardless of the 
jage of the vehicle, but hardly in an 
amount as high as that shown for some 
units. 

In nearly every capacity class is shown 


hourly wage rates, in which event the loss 
cost ratio would increase, or by a decrease 


in the number of hours worked per week, | 


“in which case the consequent reduction 
in exposure (and therefore number of ac- 
cidents) will ‘yield a decreasing cost fac- 
tor.” To obtain a result somewhere be- 
| tween these two extremes the nonstock 


| companies suggested a 4.3 per cent loading | 


| for wage changes. 
| They also proposed a flat reduction in 





expense loading from the Present 39.5 per! 
cent to 37.5 per cent.to apply to all classi- | 


fications and all employers. The stock 


company plan would result in about 97) 
per cent of the employers paying the full | 
increase in rates for losses, it was stated, | 
while the remaining 3 per cent would have | 


their new rates discounted. This was held | 
to be discriminatory between large and 
small employers and “contrary to the in- | 
tent and purpose of the rate regulation | 
section of the North Carolina Workmen's 
Compensation Act, which prescribes that | 
‘all risks of the same kind and degree of | 
hazard shall be written at the same rate,’ | 
regardless of size.” | 

The combined effect of the nonstock | 
companies’ proposal would be an increase | 
of about 12 per cent in the North Caro-| 
lina level. . | 

A hearing on the rate increase pro- 
|posals will be held about Sept. 21, Com- | 
; missioner Boney has announced, | 


cost of a certain haul, and this requires 
some apportionment of overhead ex- 
penses. 

The choosing of a satisfactory basis for 
such apportionment of overhead is not 
easy. Where all the vehicles in the fleet 
are alike and engaged in similar service, 
it makes little, if any, difference whether 
the allocation is made merely according 
to the number of vehicles in the fleet or 
whether it is made according to earnings, 
mileage, tonnage, capacity, direct operat- 
ing costs, or other individual character- 
istic of each vehicle. Each unit will get 
an equal share, exactly or approximately. 
Where there are important differences be- 
tween the vehicles, in either potential or 
actual performance, inconsistencies may 
arise to upset almost any system. 

None of the bases mentioned above can 
exactly measure the proportionate over- 
head cost of any one unit. License, taxes, 
and garage storage will depend primarily 
upon size of vehicle; clerical overhead 
will probably bear a close relation to ton- 
nage handled or, in less degree, to earn- 
nigs or mileage run; fleet insurance is 
frequently based on gross revenue, and 
so on, It would seem to be impossible to 
set forth any one general rule for the 
apportionment of overhead cost among 
the different units of a fleet under differ- 
ent forms of company organization. 





Computing Gross 
Expenses Per Mile 


An approximation of gross expenses per 
mile for the several truck-capacity groups 
may be reached by adding to each figure 





the | 


}142 to 3 tons.. 


for total direct opertaing costs a propor- 


jtionate addition to cover the overhead 


costs. This, of course, is equivalent to al- 


| locating the overhead costs in proportion 


to direct operating costs. The analysis of | 
fleet costs in the following section of this! 
report shows that direct operating cost | 
averaged 57 per cent and overhead cost 43 | 
per cent of the total. On this basis table | 
18 gives an approximate gross expense per | 
| truck-mile for medium, heavy, and extra | 
| heavy trucks. | 

Table 18.—Gross expense per truck-mile, by | 
rated capacity groups. 


Direct operating costs (57 per cent), A;/| 


| Overhead costs (43 per cent), B; gross ex- 


pense (100 per cent), C: 


A B Cc | 
..$0.1513 $0.1141 $0.2654 
1/312 to 5 tons 0.2005 0.1513 0.3518 
Over 5 tons 0.2183 0.1647 0.3830 | 


Gross operating expenses for 91 motor | 
truck fleets in the year 1930 were selected | 
for clarity and completeness and are| 
| presented in Table 19. The firms listed | 
show gross expenses ranging from ap-| 
| proximately $15,000 to slightly over $800,- | 
000. They have been grouped according | 





|to size to facilitate a comparison between | 
large and smal! operations as to the re- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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structures underlying the State a sufficient 
quantity of natural gas to meet the in- 
creasing demand for many years, if the 
supply is properly conserved. 

A statement issued by the Railroad Com- 
mission, for which Mr. Brown is the gas 
and electric engineer, summarizes the re- 
port. The statement follows in full text: 

“The wastage of natural gas in Cali- 
fornia today is lower than it has been for 
this time of the year since 1920. From 35 
active fields there is being produced a total 
of 680,000,000 cubic feet per day of which 
50,000,000, or 7.3 per cent, is being blown 
to the air. It is interesting to compare 
this with the month of October, 1929, the 
month of maximum pfoduction and wast- 
age. During that month the production 
was 1,970,000,000 cubic feet per day with 
1,000,000,000, or 51 per cent being blown. The 


|comparison shows a reduction of 66 per 


cent in production and 95 per cent in 
wastage.” 

This is according to a report submitted 
to the California Railroad Commission by 
Claude C. Brown, gas and electic engineer 
of that body, and gas administrator for the 
State of California. 


Various Reasons Cited 


For Improved Situation 


Mr. Brown in his report gives a number 
of reasons why the present natural gas sit- 
uation is decidedly better than it has been 
for many years, the most important among 
which are the following: 1. Extension of 
market, both in area and use; 2. Curtail- 
ment of production due to depressed oil 
market; 3. Depletion of fields in town lot 
areas; 4. Operation of fields consisting of 
large holdings and few operators; 5. Con- 
servation of gas and oil, both voluntary 
and by State legislation. 

Discussing the extension of the market 
for natural gas, Mr. Brown in his report 
has the following to say: 

“The growth of natural gas sales has 
continually increased. In 1913, 400,000,000 
cubic feet of domestic and commercial gas 
and 3,800,000,000 cubic feet of industrial gas 
were sold to 5,300 consumers, while in 1931 
these figures had increased to 55,000,000,000 
cubic feet for domestic and commercial 
uses and 37,000,000,000 cubic feet for in- 
dustrial uses sold to a total of 1,300,000 


Utility Board Chairman 
Will Retire in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept.13. 

John W. McCardle, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, has announced 
that he will retire when his present term 
of office expires on May 1, 1933. He will 
then have completed four terms of four 


years each as a member of the Commis- 
sion. 


ENZ ZIEGFELD 


said..."I consider Ruth Etting 
the greatest singer of songs that 
I have managed in my forty 
years in the theater.” 


@ 1932. Lrocert & Myexs Tosacco Co. 


CU 


fire insurance policies had been issued 


uses and unaccounted for gas, have in- 
creased from 33,000 cubic feet per con- 
sumer in 1913 to 119,000 cubic feet in 1931 
and from 5,500 cubic feet per capita of 


pursuant to an agreement which he had 
with a Iscal agent or that the insurance 


1931.” 


Curtailment in Output 
Of Oil Is Discussed 


Discussing curtailment 
Mr. Brown's statement says: 


ment of 53 per cent in oil. 





nearly approximates 80 per cent.” 
As to wastage of gas the report says: 





deeper sands. 


“These town-lot fields, with their closely 
spaced wells, are steadily declining and 
are now producing only 20 per cent of 


what they did during the peak in 1929. 
“In the cases of other fields, wherein 


years.” 


scale in the country. 


California as follows: 


| angles. 





population in 1913 to 29,000 cubic feet in 


in production, | 


“At the present time the daily oil pro- 
duction in the State is 475,000 barrels, | 
with a potentital production of 1,000,000 
barrels per day. This represents a curtail- | 
Much of this} 
shut-in oil production would come from | 
high gas-oil ratio wells so that th> cur- 
tailment of natural gas production is much 
higher than that of the oil and more 


“Probably the one factor that more than 
any other contributed to the enormous) 
wastage pf gas during the last few years 
was the fact that several prolific fields | 
were discovered about the same time in 
town lot areas in the Los Angeles Basin. 
Notable among these were Signal Hill, 
Santa Fe Springs and Huntington Beach. 
The production and wastage from these 
fields rose precipitously and quickly de- | 
clined. In the case of the first two men- | 
tioned, this happened twice, once from 
the discovery horizons and again from the 


relatively small number of operators con- 
trol the greater part of the field, more 
|reasonable and economical drilling pro- 
grams have been followed with the result 
that many of these fields are still produc- 
ing and will continue to produce for many 


Mr. Brown states that the operation of 
the Kettleman-North Dome Association, 
known as Kenda, marks the first success- 
ful example of unit operation on a large! 


Mr. Brown summarizes his conclusions | 
relative to the natural gas situation in| 


“In conclusion it may be said that while 
the demand for natural gas will continue | 
to increase as larger areas aré served and| 
additional uses are found for it, there) 
exists in the known and probable struc- | 
tures underlying this State a sufficient 
quantity of this natura] resource, if prop- 
erly husbanded and conserved, to meet 
the demand for many years to come. The 
problem of handling the production and 
utilization of this gas is one of many 


was ever allocated by the agent to any 
one or more of the companies which the 


latter represented takes the claim out of 
the rule that an oral contract with an 
agent to insure may be valid against the 
insurers, the Washington Supreme Court 
held recently in the case of Hamp et al. 
|v. Havens et al. 

The agent had the right to choose the 
insurance companies whose policies were 
to be issued, the court pointed out, and 
the amounts in which such policies should 
be written. Under the complaint which 
merely cited an agreement on the part 
of the agent to procure insurance, it was 
held, the agent was to act as the repre- 
sentative of the plaintiff in respect to 
placing the insurance and the amount of 
coverage to be allocated to various com- 
panies. 

The complaint named the agent and 
four companies as defendants. The com- 
panies were held not liable because the 
complaint failed to state facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action either on 
the theory of contract or of tortious neg- 
ligence. A demurrer of the agent also 
was upheld because it had not been al- 
leged that he had negligently or other- 
wise failed to procure the insurance or 
that he was guilty of any negligent act 
or breach of contract. 


to their lessors, the balancing of the sup- 
ply and demand for oil, the maintaining 
of market prices for petroleum and 
petroleum products and the legal restric- 
tions upon the wastage of gas. In the 
cases Of wells of large production, the 
oil can not be produced without produc- 
ing gas as well. The gas-oil ratio or the 
quantity of gas produced per barrel of 
oil varies with the field in which the well 
is located, the location of the well on the 
structure, the mechanical condition of the 
well, the depth of the tubing, the back 
pressure held on the well and even with 
all these held constant, it varies with the 
life of the well. 

“The principal market for gas is the 
gas distributing public utility. The de- 
mand by consumers of the utilities varies 
seasonally with weather and other condi- 
tions and has no relation whatever to the 
factors affecting production. 

“In order to coordinate the supply and 
demand it is absolutely essential to con< 
sider the whole picture, not only the 
natural gas but also the petroleum and 
petroleum products, and to recognize the 
fact that the-responsibility of proper and 
adequate conservation lies not alone with 
the oil producers but with the producers, 
the landowners, the distributing utilities, 
the consumers and the general public of 





“The oil producers have their obligations | this Commonwealth.” 


ON WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY NIGHTS... 


Music in the air... bewitching 


music. “Blues” or ballads . 


. - sad 


songs, glad songs . . . old favorites or 
latest hits . . . Chesterfield’s: Girl of 


Song sings them all. Hear 


UTH ETTING 


in Chesterfield’s Radio Program, 
“Music that Satisfies,” every Wednes- 
day and Saturday night—Columbia 


coast-to-coast Network. 


* * 


Chesterfield Radio Program—Every night 
except Sunday, Columbia coast-to-coast 


Network. 


hestertiel 


THE CIGARETTE THAT'S Mili 


THE cloaRetts thay Led Deller 
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Demolition Yards 


Safety Increasing | 

° a For Ships Urged 

With Expansion ar P if 
> New Jersey Report States That 

Of Air Transport 4+endoned Verses are a 


Menace to Shipping 
Reliability of Service Also} 
Developed With Rapid tne large harbor areas for the destruc- 
tion of unseaworthy vessels is proposed in 


Growth of Business, Says! report submitted 
|Gelineau, chief engineer of the State 
Commerce Department Board of Commerce and Navigation. 

The recommendation was based, he 
said, on a survey showing that such ves- 
sels when anchored or sunk on tidal flats 
or near shore constitute a menace to 
shipping. He added that the present New 
Jersey law imposing fines for the aban- 
donment of vessels is practically unen- 
forceable because of the difficulty of prov- | 
|ing intent to abandon. 

It is conceded that the cost of demoli- 
|tion yards would not be met by the as- 
|Sessments made upoh boat owners and 
the return from salvage, but the differ- 
ence could properly be made a charge 
against funds for keeping channels clear! 
since it would be an operation with that 
object in view, Mr. Gelineau said. 

















Trenton, N. J., Sept. 13. 





The United States has attained a posi- | 
tion of “world leadership in the field of air 
transportation” from its beginning, a 
comparatively few years ago, with a single 
Government-operated air route, and 
present indications point to further rapid 
development of all forms or air transport, 
according to a report just made public by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

At the present time, the report stated, 
there are 120 scheduled services in oper- 
ation in this country, with extensions into | 
Canada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America, involving 29,500 miles of 
domestic airways and 19,000 miles of| 
foreign routes, and an ever increasing 
volume of traffic, freight, passenger, ex- 
press and mail. 

Safety and Reliability 

Excerpts from the report follow: 





able securities arrive in New York City 
by air mail daily. Obviously, air mail is| 
used for this purpose because of the sav- | 
._|ings involved. 

An idea of the extent of American air | co is the air mail—which is now aver- 
transport operations mae oe ietuled serv. | 28126 848,000 pounds per month, including 
ices flew a total of 47,385,987 miles, lcs ie ead ae ae ee | 
increase of more than 10,000,000 miles over | ness correspondence. Considerable aes 
a en ctitceniats <aiees mailenge figures = —~ . correspondence is also 

: 7 aking to the air. 
ive an indication of the development that . a 
taken place during the past few years, ee eenees ye advantages 
they tell only a part of the story. They | tation a b & ‘in to of air transpor- 
do not show the rapid increase in volume | pecause pe me ~ ae os ao 
of business flowing over the air lines, nor through th oe t g air traffic 
do they bring out the fact that the opera- e e airports and also on account 
tions are being carried on with a degree of | of poor surface transportation facilities 
safety and reliability that is beginning to | ;erv.8 ‘he ports. Terminals always have 
rival the best of our surface carriers. een and probably always will be the 


Three Years of Expansion < of ground, water, or air systems. 

Studies undertaken by the Aeronautics; Air line operators and engineers are 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, | recognizing more and more the impor- 
of the number of passengers flown and tance of analyzing traffic flow in connec- 
the amount of mail and express trans-| tion with airport design to the end that 
ported, show a substantial gain in volume | the airport may permit the safe and ex- 
of business during the past two years. A | peditious handling of the rapidly increas- 
comparison of miles flown, and passen-| ing number of airplane movements. Also 
gers, mail, and express carried during 1929, | they are recognizing the facts that the air- 
1930, and 1931, is presented in the follow- | port is the point of contact between air 










ing tables: 1908 transport and other forms of transporta- 
Miles flown ......... vsceseeceveeee 25,141,499 | tion and that there must be proper co- 
Passengers ......... . 173,405 | Ordination between air and surface trans- 
Mail (pounds) at er | portation. 

eee, pow Car aie . 1930 | Levelopment of Terminals 

Hes TOWN .....-.ccces eeepocesooes 945,203 | aieetas ‘ 
ed Saves sei ae 417505| Lhe provision of fast convenient trans- 


8,513,675 | portation between the airports and the 


Mail (pounds) san 871 | nt04 r 
468.571 | cities they serve is receiving special atten- 


*E::press (pounds) 


Establishment of demolition yards in} 


today. by Victor | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daity 


Upswing Shown 


| In Farm Prices - 
For September 


Gains Continued Despite 
Sharp Decline in Cotton, 
Summary by Agriculture 
Department Reveals 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
|prompt and deferred shipments. Cottons 
mostly in demand were white low middling 
up to strict middling in the lengths % 
{inch up to 1 1/32 inches.” 

Holders of spot cotton of the old or 


|mew crop were apparently rather indif- 


ferent sellers and their position helped 
support the market. Recent weather has 
been mostly unfavorable for cotton, being 
too dry in the eastern producing sec- 
tions and the rainfall too heavy in large 
portions of the central and western areas 
of the belt. Indicated crop is about 5,- 


| 800,000 bales less than the 1931 crop and 


— | about 3,400,000 bales less than the average 


| production of the last five years. Exports 
continue active. So far this year they 
amount to about 665,000 bales compared 
with only 375,000 a year ago for the like 
period. 
Wheat Market Weak 
Domestic cash wheat markets were 


| weaker toward the middlé of September. 


|Export demand was slack and domestic 
| trade only moderately active. Holders 
of Spring wheat were reported not sell- 
ing freely at prevailing prices. Durum 


wheat was relatively firmer in price than | 


bread wheats. Winter wheat markets 
weakened in spite of reduced offerings 
Rye markets were independent to firm 
under continued good demand for the 
cash offerings. 

Corn market weakened with the pros- 


|marketings, and continued dull demand. 
The crop is maturing unusually early this 


| “bottle-necks” of transportation, whether | Pects of an early harvest, fairly heavy 
| 


year and the danger of frost damage is| 


correspondingly reduced. Demand re- 
mained dull. Oats markets remained 
weak, although the marketings were of 
only moderate volume. 

Prices of hay at the principal hay mar- 
keting centers remained practically un- 
changed the first week of September. The 
unusually light offerings at most points 
| were fully equal to current market re- 
quirements. Demand for hay is unusually 
slow despite poor pastures in some sec- 
| tions due to lack of moisture. 

Feed Markets Irregular 

Spring wheat feeds appeared relatively 
weaker than other types of wheat feed the 
first part of September. Price declines of 
as much as $1 per ton occurred in north- 
western and easiern markets, 


1931 : r 
Miles flown ........ 47,385,987 | tion. Also many of the airports are being 
Pacrengers ......... . = ae with thoroughly modern terminal 
Meil (pounds) ........ ,643,2 uildings affordin ili- 
*E:press (pounds) 1,151,348 8 g the services and facili 








*Express figures refer to express matter sent | 
over the air lines by the public, and do not 
include express ana freight privately carried 


on schedule as follows: 1929, 1,609,436 pounds, 
1930. 2,400,684 pounds; and 1931, 1,532,156 
po.nds. 


Causes of Rapid Growth : 

Going behind the foregoing figures in 
an effort to determine the basis for this 
dc’-lopment one observes that it is! 
fowried primarily upon the following 
fe- * 
‘Phat air transport offers greater 
sc than any form of surface trans-| 


;the manufacturers of transport planes 


of wheat feeds was rather weak. Cotton- 
seed meal prices were unchanged io 
higher. Soy bean meal has been tending 


ties to be found in any up-to-date trans- 
portation terminal. 

Through general refinements in design 
the cruising speeds of transport airplanes 
have increased during the past few years 
from around 100 miles per hour to the 
present cruising speeds of 120 to 150 miles 
per hour and running in some instances 
to 180 miles ptr hour. At the same time 


approaching the prices reached a year ago. 
Linseed meal markets were unchange‘, 
although there were advances in a few 
markets. Cottonseed meal and linseed 
| were quoted at nearly the same prices in 
many northern markets. The corn feeds 
| showed little average change. Alfalfa meal 
was steady to firm on account of the 
small production and market supply. 


have been striving to excel each other in 
the arrangement and appointments of 
passenger cabins offering the comforts 


and tone, 


to higher levels the last two months, agaia } 


Prices spread of choice cattle was un-| 


and conveniences having a direct appeal 
to a traveling public accustomed to such 
features in rail and water transportation. 

Air-line executives are realizing that no 
item of service, however small, can be 
overlooked. The courtesy of an attendant 
often provides that final touch that con- 
vinces a prospective customer of the effici- 
ency of air transportation. Careful study 
is given all matters affecting service from 
the style of the steward’s uniform to the 
type of ships to be purchased for replace- 
ments or expansion. 

In everything done by the air-line 
operators to improve service their object 
has been to increase the value of air trans- 
port to the public. The combined effect 
has been to bring the air-transport sys- 
tem to such a level of efficiency and de- 
pendability that it has been accepted as 
a major factor in the general transporta- 
tion industry and is playing an important 
part in the social and industrial life of the 
country. 


<7 .ation. 
- %-—That the freedom of air transport 
fron limitations imposed upon surface 
transportation by topography enables it 
to offer material savings in time in addi- | 
tion.to those made possible by the in- 
he~:nt speed of the airplane. ; 

2.—That the operators are paying special 
at.cntion to the comfort and convenience 
ot their service in order that their pas- 
sengers may be free to enjoy to the ut- 
most this scenic mode of travel with its | 
freedom from dust and dirt. 

4—That the safety and reliability of air 
transportation is demonstrated by the) 
day-in and day-out operations of the air | 
lines. 

5—That payment to air mail contrac- 
tors now is on a space-mileage basis, and 
combined passenger and mail service is 
encouraged under the provisions of ex- 
isting air mail legislation. : 

6.—That careful attention is being given | 
to the selection of logical routes and the | 
provision of * equipment adapted to the 
needs of the particular service involved. 

7—That air lines are effecting ex- 
changes of traffic with other carriers and 


Allotments ler Rivers 
And Harbors Approved 


usually wide in Chicago the second week 
a September. Best heavy weights at one 
time sold above $10, commanding a sub- 
stantial premium over light weights. Sup- 
plies of light heifers and mixed yearlings 
were light and prices advanced 25 to 50 
cents. Stocker and feeder steers sold at 
steady prices sometimes a little higher, 
although demand was not especially active. 
Light Weight Hog Supply Gains 

Supplies of the lighter weight hogs are 
beginning to increase. Prices have weak- 
ened slightly compared with earlier in the 
, month but average changes are slight. 


| Some improvement was noted in the fresh | 
pork trade at Chicago after the cooler | 


‘weather the second week of September, 
but eastern markets failed to respond. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs showed some 
increase. The market was not active but 
{prices held firm with some gains. The 
recent wide spread between prices of na- 
| tive and western lambs disappeared. 
'Range-feeding lambs found a steady sale, 
| supplies being rather limited. Sales range 
from $4.75 to $5.25. 


Fleece and territory wools*have been | 


are cooperating in the matter of sched- | 
ules, permitting ready connections when | 
transferring from one line to another or 
to or from surface transportation systems. 

8.—That operators are cooperating in) 
attacking a perplexing problem which has 
arisen in the development of other forms 
of transportation, namely, that of educat- 
ing the public to the advantages of the 
services offered and of developing a de- 
mand for these services. 

9.—That air lines are operating on more | 
frequent and more convenient schedules 
and are keeping the fares as low as pos- 
sible consistent with the services rendered. 


Service Rendered to Public 
The last-mentioned point deserves some | 
amplification, since frequency of schedule 
is demanded by the public and is one of 
the factors upon which future growth de- 
pends. Several services now are being | 
conducted by air lines with schedules call- 
ing for a number of trips a day, varying 
on the different lines from 6 to 12 round} 
trips daily, and the success that has at-| 
tended these operations has been very) 
encouraging. 
Frequency of schedule is particularly 
‘effective as a means of increasing traffic | 
on the short-haul lines—those of 200 to 


| tingencies. 


rt strong. There were further 
R ‘gains of 1 to 3 cents scoured basis on ter- 
{Continued from Page 1. ritory wools of 56’s and 48’s-50’s grades. 
construction, $4,000,000; Kanawha River,| Demand was good the second week of 
W. Va.. $2,000,000. , ; September on the finer grades of western- 
_ Mississippi River between Ohio and II-| grown wools also, and a further moderate 
linois Rivers, $2,000,000; Mississippi River | rise in prices was fully established. Best 
between Tllinois River and Minneapolis, !12-month Texas wool sold quite regularly 
$3,200,000; Missouri River, Kansas City to| at 47 cents scoured basis and average 
the mouth, $1,700,000; Missouri River, Kan-| wools 4£ cents. A moderate improvement 
sas City to Sioux City, $5,000.000; Tennes-| was noted in the domestic mohair mar- 
see River, $1,500,000. kets, although prices were mostly un- 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, | changed. 
Mich., $25,650; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, | Butter Markets Fairly Stead 
$30,000; Lorain Harbor, Ohio, $87,000; St.| an reports indicated the tone “of the 
Marys River, Mich., $41,000; Monroe Har-| putter market is about steady in mid- 
bor, Mich.. $600,000. | September. Dealers expressed a moderate 
Hoquiam River, Wash., $49,500; Umpqua | amount of confidence at the present price 
River, Oreg., $450,000; Columbia and lower | Jevels, but there 
Williamette Rivers below Vancouver,| shown, and at Chicago selling pressure 
Wash., and Portland, Oreg., $150,000; Wil-| was strong enough to bring a slight de- 
liamette River above Portland and Yam-| cline ir price the second week of Septem- 
hill River, Oreg., $189,000. |ber. Trade in general lacked snap be- 
San Joaquin River, Calif., $138,600; Peta- | cause buyers were mostly taking only 





Harbor, Calif., $134,000; Los Angeles and | needs. 
Long Beach Harbors, Calif., $700,000. unsettled. Pasture conditions in the Mid- 
Total, $26,077,260. dle West have improved. The outlook is 
The remaining $3,922,740 is held in re-|for increased procuction during the Fall 
serve for future allotment and for con- | and early Winter months. 


Chicago market was nervous and 





400 miles. Persons making such trips 
often begin them unexpectedly and if they 
know they can make a schedule within 
the next half-hour or hour they are more 
likely to travel by air. 

In connection with comfort of air travel 
the problem of noise reduction is being 
given careful study. There are two chief 
sources of noise, the engine exhaust and 
the propeller. The effect of bofh may be 
minimized ky proper insulation of the 
cabin. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Com- 
merce Department has completed a series 
of studies which demonstrated the suit- 
ability of'a number of types of insulation 
for this purpose and is now conducting 
studies on engine muffling and the reduc- 
tion of propeller noise. Designers and 
builders of transport planes are taking 
advantage of all available information on 
the subject of noise reduction. 

Savings to Be Effected 

Americon commerce and industry are 
recognizing the savings to be effected by 
flying their mail and certain classes of ex- 
press matter such as commodities of reia- 
tively small volume and high intrinsic 
value and perishable food products. From 
the standpoint of interest alone the sav- 
ings represent a very substantial figure 

The estimaie has been made that nor- 
maily gnc $22.002.000 in the ferm oi 
bank clearings, remittances, and negoti- 


Sales in the cheese markets were mostly 


Decline Noted in Cold Storage Stocks 
| Of Eggs, Meats, and Preserved Fruits 





Substantial reductions below last year| were moderate increases in holdings of 
in cold storage holdings of eggs, meats, | creamery butter and lard, according to the 
| poultry, and frozen and preserved fruits| tabulation. The tabulated summary of 
j are shown in a tabulation of ameunts of | cold storage holdings (000 omitted) fol- 
| foods in cold storage made public Sept. 13 | lows: Sept. 1, five-year average, A: Sept. 
| by the Department of Agriculture. There 1, 1931, B; Sept. 1, 1932, C: 








| ae eae t pe a. +—— — = 3 |potato market but price changes were 
SRE UROR 55 0554561500 sis o scene Ce Renaes 885 1,019 1,340 | Ducks, pounds .........ssscsceessees se ae eae 4,24 | Slight. Demand for fruits and vegetables 
| Bears, hacteots wetness as aceite ar 198 me = “a 167 *Miscellaneous poultry, pounds .. inoss : continued dull and the market has shown 
| Frozen an serv iits, pounds , fell je lTs ‘Total poultry, pounds .......++ee0e ,05 ne en , io; ici 
Cream, 40 per cent, 40-quart cans........ 0 ..eee- 183 325 | Beef, frozen. ae ae TSA ee ee 24061 re = “ te nee to join the rising 
| Cream, 20 per cent, 40-quart cams........ ...... 5 3 | Beef, in process of cure, pounds 8.969 rend of many other commodity lines, al- 
Butser. creamery. pouncs Len ae RA Saeea a 163.319 104,678 107.431 Beef, CUPOG, MOUMGS ....0.ccnncsrecvacaces oa sanaee though carlot movement is about one-third 
| Cheese, MIOTICGN, POUNGS ....cccrccasess < s 7 3.711 Pork, frozen, pOundS .......eeeeeeeeeeee 57,008 29,57 less than usual a i > year 
| Cheese, Swiss, pounds Lesdecbhasameaa st 7,372 8,479 5,040 Pork, dry salt, re process of cure, pounds 68,658 64,259 Ss - “ * the time of year. 7 
| Cheese, brick and Munster, pounds...... 1,302 668 762 Pork, dry salt, cured, pounds .......++++: 80,509 89,248 Some shipping districts have shown dis- 
| Cheese, Limburger, pounds ............+. 1,476 614 1,261 Pork, pickled, in process of cure, pounds. 202.568 174,980 position to hold back shipments because 
Cheese, all other varieties, pounds...... nore iss 6,062 Pork, pickled, cured, pounds .....++..+++ 154,029 136,995 of the unsatisfactory price conditions. 
| Eggs, shell, cases ........ pte teeeeeeeeantes 9: 06 016 5,955 Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds 2. This tendency w ar : Easter 
| Eggs, frozen, total, pounds ...........+.. 95,361 110,271 92,078 Miscellaneous meats, pounds ..... 69,992 ‘ IC) vas apparent in Eastern 
Eggs. rometl. case eiuivalent mente as 2,725 3,151 2,654 Total meats, pOUNdS .....ccereeeeereeeece Then potato sections, in many parts of the 
| Eggs, total, case equivalent, oth she Lard, POUNCS ......ccseceveceverereervens? 981 j . i yi , ; . 
Masta OMAN. “OMNEA’ ss. <-ecesaccccecacas 12,231 12,167 3609 | Onlon pepoene, lerriiner, and in Western 
RRM RNTRARGE on. ah cet ccesandiSaAa” aseics! © sabes 29 *Figures on miscellaneous poultry no longer comparable in that fruit sections. rices of fruits have con- 
Volks, pet cons Steere sete nee eee eneeeeeee ofeeett teens 19 ducks were included in these Sguses previous to July 1 1932. tinued near the low levels of the last few 
MEG, PET COME 2. eevee cee nee eseeereeen cents teens 32 While the Bureau feels assured 0 he completeness and accuracy | w . . » | 
Eggs, frozen, per cent classification is of of the total amount of poultry reported, it can not vouch for the hae _A range of 50 cents to $1 per 
ees ae pectec at's sas rina ha, cuppleiaiiak 3a apes: a 7] accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens. There bushel is common for apples, pears, and 
Broilers, pounds settee eet ee eee e nee es ea mash 5.423 are a number of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly heavy, many lines of peaches. Prices of apples 
, Se wha ahah ehene re eeennnee oe Ey 2,036 1,49y who find it imprecticrble to make segregation on their reports , 2 ave rere da her ich 
Ie- ter norad We ds40h 60 AcaCubees 1 145 2 Cor eavantis there will be fryers contained in the figures shown and peers h : averaged rather high in 
ieee ee ce te ee Bi 279 any for broilers, reasters and nossibly misceliancous poultry. foreign markeis so far this season, lend_ng 
TUskeyS, DOUNGS ceccccccccccvcscccvcveses 5,116 3,356 4,287 | 


was little enthusiasm | 


luma Creek. Calif., $166,500; San Diego|enough butter to supply their urgent | 








‘Air Photos Provide | 
Coastal Chart Data 





Use of These Compilations Ex- 
tended by Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey 





Air photo compilations played a more; 
important part in the charting of cer- 
tain coastal waters in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, than ever before, according | 
to information made public Sept. 13 by 
Capt. R. S. Patton, Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. | 

“Because of the large number of identi-| 
fiable points shown with a high degree of 
precision,” said Captain Patton, “it has 
been possible to use much valuable data 
that otherwise would be discarded or in- 
correctly used. A large part of San Fran- 
cisco Bay was covered during the year) 
by air photo compilations, and photo-| 
graphs were obtained of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin delta, for use in the con-| 
struction of a chart of that region.” 

Speaking in general of charting work 
done in the year, Captain Patton said the 
survey of the Hawaiian Islands, including 
waters along the chain of reefs and islets 
westward from the main group for some 
1,200 miles, has progressed rapidly and 
satisfactorily. He pointed out, however, | 
that the completion of this work is being 
delayed by lack of funds which has caused | 
the recall of the party and the laying up 
of the vessel “Pioneer” at San Francisco. 
—(Issued by the Department of Com-| 


merce.) 











Costs‘ of Operating 
Truck Fleets Shown 


Maintenance Expenses and, 
Other Items Analyzed in. 
Joint Federal Survey 





{Continued from Page 5.1] 


lationship of separate items of expense 
to gross expenses. * * * 

Table 19 presents detailed figures for 
the different groups, and in a recapitu-| 
lation gives the percentage of total gross | 
expenses represented by each item of cost. | 
|The average percentage of all groups for 
these item is given as follows: | 


\ 

Tires and tubes, 3.96; gasoline, includ-| 
ing tax, 11,01; oil and grease, 1,31; main- 
tenance and repair, 8,60; depreciation, 
110.71; diver’s wages, 20.89; total operat- 
ing expense, 57.47. 

Taxes and licenses, not including gas- | 
oline, 3.64; insurance, 4.16; rent. 3.64; 
wages and salaries, 18.38; miscellaneous, | 
| 13.26; total overhead expense, 42.53. « 

The percentage relationship of the indi- 
vidual items of direct operating or run- 
ning costs to gross expenses shows no 
great variation among the different groups 
except for the wide spread in drivers’ 
wages. In the $50,000 to $100,000 group, 
the ratio of drivers’ wages to gross ex- 
penses is approximately 25 per cent, the 
highest of all groups, while the $250,000 
and over group shows a ratio of 17 per 
cent, the minimum. The average for all 
groups is 21 per cent. 

The percentage figure for total operat- 
ing costs shows an almost consistent de- 
crease in successive groups of higher gross 


| 








in the ratio of fixed or overhead expenses 
to gross expenses for these groups. 

Wages and salaries assume a propor-| 
tionately larger part of the gross expenses | 
for firms in the higher groups, owing to 
the greater number of persons other than 
drivers and mechanics employed by firms 
/engaged in extensive operations. The) 
|ratio of this expense to gross expense 
| fluctuates and shows no consistent trend 
Ee the various groups. 
| 
| 








A coincidence occurs in the $250,000 and | 
over group in that the ratio of wages and| 
salaries to gross expenses is approximately | 
the same as that of drivers’ wages to! 
gross expenses. The matching of each| 
dollar paid for drivers’ wages by a dollar 
outlay for administrative salaries in this | 
group appears indicative of the supervi- | 
sion and clerieal Getail necessary to the 
proper functioning of a large motor-freight | 
operation. | 

As mechanics’ wages are included in| 
maintenance and repair expense, an exact | 
ratio of total labor cost to gross expenses | 
| is not determinable. Drivers’ wages and | 
all other wages and salaries except me-| 
chanics,’ however, constitute 41 per cent 


| It should be clearly understood that the 

item “Taxes and licenses” does not repre- 
sent the total amount paid in taxes, since 
it excludes the important sum paid as 
gasoline tax as well as Federal and State 
income taxes. The gasoline tax informa- 
tion was not reported separately but in- 
cluded with expenditures for gasoline. 





supply the wants of the smaller dealers. 
Wholesale prices declined one-quarter cent 
in Chicago and Philadelphia, while New 
York-and Boston held unchanged. Cheese 
production in most of the leading areas 
continues light and the reduced make is 
reflected in smaller storage holdings. 
Prices of eggs are well maintained as 
| for some time past. Stocks in cold storage 


they were a year ago. Storage eggs are 
being held closely with the feeling that 
the recent improvement in business sen- 
timent may provide a better market this 
Fall. Receipts of eggs at the principal 
eastern and middle western markets con- 
tinued to fall below those of a year ago 
;by an ample margin. 

Roasting chickens were increasing in 
supply seasonally the first half of Sep- 
|/tember and a fair amount of trading in 
these lines was reported in eastern mar- 
kets around 23 to 24 cents per pound for 





birds weighing around five pounds each. | 


Recent gains in egg prices apparently 
have reduced the marketing of fowls from 
farms. Market supplies were light and 
quotations unchanged but held with in- 
creasing firmness. Moderate interest was 


shown in the turkey market and a fairly; 


large movement out of storage was re- 
corded. A small additional importation 
from Argentina occurred but was not of 

















Police Executive Takes Issue 
With Report on Bonus Army [y Pyblic Works \ 


| Government for aid. 


expenses, this being offet by the increase | 


of gross expenses for all groups. | 


| limited to small and medium-sized lots to | 


| warehouses are about 35 per cent less than | 
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‘Recent Progress 





Superintendent Glassford, of District of Co- 
lumbia, Replies to Attorney General 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
numbering, by police count, 824 individuals¢ment the policies followed unswervingly by | 


on July 26. Of these units, only one, coms | 
prising approximately 150 men, was associated 
with the Soldiers’ Ex-Service Men's League, | 
a radical organization. This unit was located 
at 210 Thirteenth Street, S. W. 

2. The report says: “There is irrefutable 
proof that a very large body of Communists 
and radicals, some ex-service men and_some 
not, were in the city as part of the Bonus 
Army, circulating among them and working | 
diligently to incite them to disorder.” 


This was the largest group of radicals 
gathered together at any one time. 
tempts of the Communists and radicals to} 
circulate and incite disorder in the loyal} 
camps were completely frustrated by the/| 
veterans’ military police, an organization 
sponsored by the police department mainly | 
for that purpose. 

3. The report says: “In response to ques- 
tions by the District Commissioners 
(Major Glassford) 


longer hold the bonus marchers | 
in check. He was asked the direct question | 
whether he thought it was necessary to 
secure assistance of Federal troops, to which 
he replied in the affirmative.” 

The facts are as follows: At a conference 
held at the Commissioners’ Office within half 
an hour after the brick battle, I stated that 
the police could hold the area which had) 
been repossesed during the morning. I stated 
that if further efforts toward evicting .~the 
veterans by the police was insisted upon that | 
afternoon, there doubtless would be more} 
rioting and possible bloodshed. 

* + ¢ 


I recommended that should further evict- 
ing be required that day, the Federal troops 
should be called upon to do it. 

Nothing was said by the Commissioners 
at this conference to indicate they had 
reached a decision to call for Federal aid. 

My statement above is substantiated by a 
certificate of my personal secretary, Aldace 
Walker, quoted as follows: 

“After Major Glassford had quelled the first | 
riot and had declared that the evacuation 
would cease until after lunch, I accompanied | 
him from the Pennsylvania Avenue area to 
the District Building. On the way up in the, 
police car, I suggested to Major Glassford 
that he take one of two courses, either to re- | 
quest that an extension of time be given in 
the evacuation program, or, 
the Commissioners to call 


could not 


for him to ask| 
on the Federal | 


“He expressed strong opposition to calling 
for Federal aid. Both Commissioners asked | 
Major Glassford if the police had lost control 
of the situation. The Major replied that the) 
situation was not out of the control of the); 


police. He explained fully just what had hap-/| ply to Major Glassford follow: 


pened, and then maintained that the area} 


which was roped off could be held if he were} called to a staten 


not required to extend this area. The Com- 
he had. 
Glassford and i returned to the area 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“Although the subject of requesting Fed- 
eral aid was discussed at this conference, 
there was no mainifestation on the part of 


the Commissioners of calling upon the Presi- ; Commissioners he 


dent for the use of troops.” 


Within half an hour after the conference | that 


at the District Building, Commissioners 
Reichelderfer and Crosby appeared at the dis- 
affected area. I left a group of veterans which 
included Commander W. W. Waters and 
| other veteran leaders to tell the Commissioners 


| that all was quiet and that plans were be-| letter directed to the At: 
| ing formulated to get all the veterans visiting! president of the 
}in this area to return to their own camps.!the District of Co 


Nothing was said by the Commissioners at 


; this time to indicate they had reached a 


| decision to call for Federal aid. 


| It was not until more than an hour later | 


that I had any intimation that the troops 
had been called out. The information came 
to me first from a newspaper reporter, and 


| Other agency being willing to accept respon- 

The facts are that Communists and their | sibility, the police of Washington, 
ignorant followers were relatively few. Fol-|formity to the traditions of unselfish devotion 
lowing two days of circularized propaganda,|to human distress, with the cooperation of 
John T. Pace mustered, on July 21, a group| thousands of sympathetic citizens, did every- 
of not more than 210 (by police count while| thing possible, and within reason, to obtain 
in formation) for the purpose of attempting | for these destitute and homeless people, food, 


|to picket the White House. | Shelter and other essentials. 


The at-| Department that, as long as it remained un- 


he | July 28, 1932; also those arrested on the 28th 
stated that the situation|@Nd 29th days of July, 1932. 
was out of his control and that the police | Offenses are marked with an asterisk (*): 
| *Murder 


| Intoxication 


(Mr. Thacher’s Reply 
\To Major Glassford 


Glass r 
| missioners then told the Major to hold what] tan qord. Superintendent of the Metropoli- 
The conference ended and Major | lumbia. 


on | Sept. 13, 1932. 


| 


| 


| 


| was confirmed officially a few minutes later} 


by a message from Attorney General Mitchell 
transmitted verbally by Mr. Nugent Dodds, 
of his office. I was in command at the 
scene of a difficult situation which was 
vitally affected by the call for Federal troops. 


I have never been informed why the Com- | 
missioners did not notify me instantly when | 


the troops were called. 
~+ + 


4. The.report says: “Finally, the mob of 
bonus marchers again attacked the police 
with bricks, lumps of concrete and iron bars. 
Two of the bonus marchers were, shot by 
police who had been set upon and were in 
danger of their lives. The entire mob became 
hostile and riotous. 
pitched battle on a large scale might start 
at any moment. 


and assembled at this point.” 

The facts are as follows: This second attack 
occurred about 1:45 p. m., more than an hour 
and a half after the brick battle. It was a 
short, spontaneous affair involving seven po- 
lice officers who were isolated from the main 
body of police hoiding the repossessed area, 
which was in the same black but on the other 
side of three large buildings. 

It is true that there was a certain amount 
of hostility, but a very large portion of the 
unemployed veterans remained loyal to law 
and order. Without this mass of loyal men, 
it would not have been possible for me to 
have stopped the brick battle before it had 
been in progress five minutes, nor to have 
stopped the second outbreak, in which two 


commenced, 

There was no trouble of any kind between 
| 2 p. m. and the time the troops arrived, which 
| was after 5. 

The Metropolitan force numbers more than 
1,300 officers. There were, at no time, more 
than 150 in the disaffected area. 
| 5. The report says: “The result of this effort 


It was apparent that a) 


Practically the entire police | 
force of the city were called from their posts | 





Program Outlined 


| 

| Hopeful Beacon for Build« 
| ing Trades for Next Two 
Years,’ Says Assistant Sec 
retary of Treasury 








the Police Department in preserving law and | 
order for a period of two months—policies of 
humanity and of respect for the rights of | 
citizens under the laws and the Constitution. 
Hundreds of commendations have been re- 
ceived from people and organizations all over 
ae country and from people of all walks of | 

e. 

The influx of thousands of unemployed 
veterans could not have been prevented. No 





[Continued from Page 2.] 
is perhaps the greatest example of or- 


;they may be made available for the as- 
sistance of a people as they march 
through the valley of distress. 


Aid Spread to States 


“The employment of 100,000 men on 
Federal buildings, with perhaps 300,000 
more employed in fabricating and mate- 
riel plants, will not cure the unemploy- 
ment in the building trades. But certainly 
the 2,000 men working today on the huge 
new post office at Chicago, and the 6,000 
men engaged in fabricating materials for 
that building, and the families of all these 
men, and the purveyors of food and cloth- 
{ing and other necessities for these people, 
must be grateful for this Federal expendi- 
ture. And so in equal proportion are the 
benefits spread through every State in the 


in con- 


It is a matter of gratification to the Police 


hampered in the application of the policies 
adopted, no disorders of any consequence oc- 
curred except by the radicals of a small group. 
whose efforts were easily thwarted by police 
action and police strategy. 

The following tabulation shows the num- 
ber of Bonus Army men arrested prior to 


Actual criminal 


Before On On 
July a July 28 July 29 


Parading without permit 8 


NN oss scare asc 7 ? : Oeoai iods i i 5 
Thvestigation ....."". gs : hi During periods of depression, it is too 
Intoxication and dis. | often the case that the worker suffers 
z GEN | Sekxch bod cue nc 28 3 _.| through a reduction of wages. Under the 
— dangerous | Federal building program the worker has 
Drinking in public piace : 1 —| been protected to the utmost and in every 
Soliciting alms ......... 7 = —j| contract let since the Bacon-Davis law, 
ties acne eae tenes ‘ aces a a is neque Se o = 
poten tine eR _ —j|vailing rate for wages. is policy has, 
“aaa — } |been of inestimable benefit to the worker 

Destroying private prop- ‘* ~~! throughout the country. 

yt retersesesesecees 2 sates om “Whiie this enormous building program 
ee Sem wheat ‘ has come at a time when labor and indus- 
Distributing hand bills 1 = —| try will derive the most good, we must not 
Trespassing on private overlook the fact that the Government 
Fo 2 og MEETS lees R _ —| will likewise benefit in many ways. Fed- 
|Sale of whisky ........ pies —)eral building construction, delayed for 13 
No D. C. operator's per- | years after the World War, will be current 
eae tee eeeeeeees 1 a —| within the next few years. Construction 
Destroying Government = —j| will have been accomplished at prices far 
WTA s vebaced vdpeas,.s 1 a __| below normal. Unsatisfactory working 
Total = o —.| conditions will have been considerably im- 
ie ek 17 4| proved. New and modern buildings will 


have been built providing better working 
facilities for many years to come. The 
cost of renting commercial space for Gov- 
ernment activities will have been reduced 
to a minimum. 


Savings Effected 


“Through the construction of large 
| working post offices at the principal rail< 
road terminals throughout the country, 
| thousands of dollars will be saved by the 
elimination of motor vehicle services be= 
‘tween depots and terminals and by im 
| proved operating facilities planned by the 


Acting Atorney General Thacher’s re- 


s in full text: 
the Department has been 
nent of Major Pelham D. 


The attention of 





Police Depar 


tment of th Ss ~ 
Salaaeeel e District of Co 


Mae cp tthication Tuesday, 
] Major Glassford question: 
following statement of the Attorney aeeaeet 
in his report to the President regarding the 
so-called “bonus riots” of July 28 last: 

In response to questions by the District 


*% 


ganizing the resources of a Nation, that ~ 


jand similar articles. 


(Major Glassford) stated 


was out of cor 
the police could no —. oe 


bonus marchers in check. He was 

c r ° S asked th 
direct question whether he thought it mas 
necessary to secure the assistance of Federal 
troops, to which he replied in the affirmative.” 

In this connection attention is called to a 
torney General by the 
tense of Commissioners of 
u a, under date of ; 
ae — cae atte the riots occurred: es 

€ Honorable the Attorney G 

ane States: a 
__ Sir: In response to your letter of the 1st 
instant regarding the inquiry into the recent 
disorders in the District, we have the honor 
to — you as follows: 

“About 12:30 p. m. on Thursday, July 2 
1932, Lieutenant Ira E. Keck, of the Metpo 
politan Police Force, and aid 
Crosby, ioners that 
& most serious condition existed in the area 
in which the Treasury Department was en- 
deavoring to recover possession of its property. 

A short time before a riot had occurred 


that the situation 


longer hold the! 


| most expert technicians employed by thd 
Government. 

“On July 31, 1932, the Emergency Con< 
| struction and Relief Act became a law, 
| This legislation, building on a foundatior 
| already established by some of the active 
|ities I have just mentioned, provides, 
;}among other things, that $100,000,000 ig 
| appropriated for the use of the Treasury, 
| Department in prosecuting the Federal 
| building program. It provides that this 
| $100,000,000 shall be applied to projects 
| which were recommended under legisla~ 
| tion previously mentioned, and places th 
| responsibility for the choice of location o 
projects on the Secretary of the Treasury 


to General | 
reported to the Commiss and the Postmaster General. 


No Delay in Program 
“There has been no delay by the Gove 


in which the police had been assaulted with | program authorized by the Relief Act. 


bricks, clubs, iron bars, Pieces of concrete 


Several thousand bonus 
marchers were on their way from other camps, 


can assure you that sinte the datc o 
the passage of the act, Treasury and Post 


ernment in inaugurating the set act. 8 


and two truck-loads had already arrived upon | Office officials have been working night 


the scene. 

“Lieutenant Keck stated to the Commis- 
sioner that in his opinion and in the opinion 
of Inspectors Brown and Edwards, assistant 
superintendents of the: Police Department, 
who were present in the troubled area and 


and day analyzing the 900 projects which} 
are eligible for consideration. Every de 
partment in the Government has been 
called upon to furnish justification fox 


with whom Lieutenant Keck had talked, the |SPace requests in these buildings. 


situation was beyond the control of the po- 
lice and that bloodshed could only be averted 
by the presence of Federal troops. The Com- 


| 


“New estimates of cost have been pre< 
pared in all of these cases, based upon 


missioners then stated that before calling for |Current prices in order that excessive lim~ 
military aid they desired the opinion of Major|its of cost will not be authorized by the 


Glassford, the chief of police. Lieutenant 
Keck returned to the scene of action and 


Secretary and the Postmaster General. In 


|communicated the wishes of the Commis-|So0me cases the Office of the Supervising 


veterans were shot, almost as soon as it had | 


| 


. Stance that the police could no longer 


| to bring to justice the principals who incited | 


this riot have been unsatisfactory. The reason | 


is that on the day of the riot (July 28) no 
| detective officers were at Camp Marks (Ana- 


costia Flats), where originated the large 
movement to march over and attack the | 
| police. 


“The function of having detectives and 
crime-prevention agents in a position to ob- 
serve and obtain evidence against those who, 
at the last moment, incited the riotous march 
and attack, belonged to the District police. 
The inspector in charge of that branch of the 
police service reports that he had no orders 
to place men for that purpose, and, on the 
contrary, on the day of the disturbance was 
directed to keep his men out of the area.” 

+~+ + 

The facts are as follows: Camp Marks was 
within the Eleventh Precinct. Officers from 
this precinct circulated in the camp continu- 
ously. In addition to the police officers from 
the Eleventh Precinct, two plain clothes men 
from the Crime Prevention Division (J. Auf- 
fenberg and J. K. Baker) were detailed to this 
camp on the morning of July 28. They re- 
mained at Camp Marks from early morning 
until the veterans suddenly started their 
movement to the Pennsylvania Avénue area 
about 11 a. m. 

No orders were issued to the inspector in 
charge of the Crime Prevention Division, nor 
to any other inspector, which prohibited plain 
clothes officers from pursuing their normal 
functions of obtaining and reporting 
mation. 

In order to avoid unnecessary provocation, 
or confusion, orders were issued requiring 
that che eviction of veterans and the quelling 
| of any disturbance which might result, should 
be accomplished by uniformed policemen only. 

It is not necessary to defend in this state- 


sufficient volume to have much 
upon prices. 

The reduction of some 10,000,000 bushels 
|in the crop estimate seemed to result in 
a slightly greater firmness in the Chicago 


effect 


some encouragement to the export trade. 


| seriousness of the condition 


sioners to Major Glassford, who stated, ‘Since| Architect of the Treasury 


Waters (meaning the commander of the bonus 
marchers) has lost control of his own men, 


has already 
started plans for additions to buildings 


the police cannot control the situation any | Where land is owned and where space re 


longer.’ 
+++ 
_‘‘Major Glassford accompanied Lieutenant 
Keck to the office of the Commissioners, ar- 
riving about 1 o'clock p.m. The former was 
asked by the Commissioner if the situation 
was out of his control, to which he replied 
in the affirmative. and was supported in this 
Presement by a Mr. Walker, who was with 
m. 


“Major Glassford further stated in sub- 


hold 
the bonus marchers in check. He was then 


asked a direct question whether he thought 
it necessary to secure the assistance of Federal 
troops, to which he replied he did. 

“The Commissioners at once notified the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army that 
undoubtedly the assistance of troops would 
be necessary and a request was made that 
they stand by. Commissioners Reichelderfer 
and Crosby then visited the area where the 
was apparent. 


| After they returned to the District Building 
; it was reported to them by Lieutenant Keck 


| that 


: bonus marcher had been killed. 


infor- | 
| Edwards, 


| been 


“Thereupon the Commissioners dispatched 
a communication to the President of the 
United States requesting the assistance of 
Federal troops to preserve law and order in 
the District of Columbia. From this time 
until the troops arrived upon the scene of 
disorder the situation steadily grew worse, 
with a constant increase in the number of 
bonus marchers in the affected area. 

“We might add that, since about 1 o'clock 
p. m., of that day, every available man on 
the police force, whether on or off duty, had 
been ordered to and was present at the scene 
of disorder, leaving the remainder of the Dis- 
trict ‘vithout police protection, except a few 
scout cars. No men remained to act as rein- 
forcements or to relieve those on duty, many 
of whom had no rest since midnight of the 
preceding day. 

“Threats were being made by the bonus 
marchers of serious violence when darkness 
fell. It is the opinion of Inspectors Brown, 
Bean and Davis, as well as of the 
Commissioners, that had the arrival of troops 
delayed, further bloodshed and death 
could not have been averted. 

“If additional information 
shall be glad to furnish it, 
yours, 


is desired, we 
Respectfully 


“L. H. REICHELDERFER, 
“President, Board of Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia.” 

No doubt the Commissioners will confirm 
the a@turacy of the statements contained in 
this letter. They are also confirmed by writ- 
ten statements.in the possession of the De- 
partment, madé a few days after the riots by 
responsible police officials, who were actin 
with Major Glassford during the course 0 
the riots on July 28. 


Statement Issued 


By Commissioners 


The statement of the Commisioners of 
the District of Columbia follows in full 
text: 

With reference to the statements appear- 
ing in the press and purporting to be made 
by the Chief of Police concerning the pres- 
ence of troops on July 28, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia assert positively 
that Major Glassford stated to them the situa- 
tion in the affected area was beyond the con- 
tro! of the police; that in response to a di- 
rect question as to whether the presence of 
troops was necessary, Major Glassford stated 
positively that the presence of troops was 
necessary. 

Two of the Commissioners then visited the 
scene of the disturbarce and likewise wore 
onvinced that the presenee of troops wa 


| 


quirements have been fully justified. 


Advertisements For Sites 
“Having accomplished all of the prelim< 
inary restudy and surveys necessary, the 


rioting had broken out anew and aj 


necessary if law and order were to be re-° 


| two departments are now prepared to ase 
| Sign all available experienced site agents 
to the task of inspecting sites offered in 
response to advertisements, which action 
is required by law. These advertisements 
will be sent out as rapidly as possible, 
and within 30 days it is expected that 
proposals for sites at over 300 places wilk 
be printed in the respective local papers, 

“As I have told you what has been ac< 
complished, and is being accomplished un- 
der the old program, I will tell you how 
the additional $100,000,000 will be utilized, 
It will build upwards of 400 Federal build« 
ings, comprising post offices, courthouses, 
marine hospitals and office buildings, 
These will be placed where the govern- 
mental needs are greatest, or where leases 
; expire prior to July 1, 1934, and the bene- 
! fits of the expenditure will appear in every 
|part of the United States. With the con- 
tracts already in force, and with those 
about to be let, plus this additional Fed- 
eral expenditure, we are assured of a hope- 
ful beacon for the building trades for the 
next two years. 


Construction in Capital 

“The much needed housing of execu 
tive departments in the District of Co<- 
lumbia, planned for many years, is fast 
becoming a reality. The steel for the 
great structures to house various depart- 
ments is now being placed, and soon the 
unsanitary temporary buildings, crowded 
almost to the point of suffocation, will 
give way to this beautiful group about to 
adorn the Nation’s Capital. Within twa 
years the rental cost of commercial space 
in the District of Columbia will be re- 
duced by more than $1,000,000 per annum, 
This construction has been done at the 
most fortunate time for the Government, 
both because of the cost and because of 
the assistance to labor scattered through- 
out the country. 

“Buildings themselves are erected in 
every State in the Union. No preference 
has been shown, North or South, East or 
West. The need of the Government has 
been the principal measuring rod and the 
deciding factor in the whole program, 
That Congress is convinced of the fairness 
of the departments is evidenced by the 
lack of criticism of the activities under 





stored and preserved. They thereupon asked 
that troops be sent to the affected area. In< 
spectors of police who were at the scene were 
likewise of the same opinion. The Commis<- 
sioners believe that the presence of troops 
alone prevented more serious bloodshed and 
far greater disorder. 

They call attention to the statement of fact 
which they made to the Attorney General, 
dated Aug. 2 and which has been released bg 
the Department of Justice, 
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“joint arrangement was thought desirable 


.food. ° Some seek redress from exorbitant 





FEDERAL BANKING 








Method to Protect 
Home Mortgages 
~ [s Recommended 


Economic Conference Com- 
mittee Endorses Reinstate- | 


ment Procedure Described | 
As Philadelphia Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board; 
George H. Houston, chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia banking and industrial commit- 
tee; George S. Harris, chairman of the 
Atlanta committee; and Edwin C. Graham, 
chairman of the Richmond committee. 

The memorandum on the Philadel- 
phia plan, which was sent to the regional | 
groups, follows in full text: 


Results of Foreclosures 


The evil of home foreclosures has hit} 
practically every community in this coun- 
try. It is perhaps the most tragic and 
dangerous aspect of the depression. In 
taking their shelters from hard-working 
men and women, foreclosure has often 
taken the life savings represented in those | 
shelters and transformed stable citizens 
into embittered malcontents. 

It has demoralized real estate values in | 
the community and so brought on the loss 
of other homes, made it impossible for 
owners to borrow on their homes, made 
sales impossible without heavy loss, and 
contributed to the paralysis of trade. Yet 
many foreclosures are unnecessary. Self- 
interest demands that communities take 
action to prevent such foreclosures from | 
taking place. The Joint Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board has found a way to do this. Civic 
and business organizations in other com- 
munities may find this way applicable to 
the situation in their localities. 

Aid by Realty Board 


Of 3,500 cases heard in three years of 
operation, the Joint Welfare Committee of 
the Philadelphia Real Estate Board has 
helped in one way or another 85 per cent. 
The Committee was set up to give the 
public free advice on real estate and fi- 
nancing problems. 

It consists of nine members appointed 
jointly by the President of the Philadel- 
phia Real Estate Board and the president 
of the Pennsylvania League of Building 
and Loan Associations. The members are 
realtors and building and loan men. This 





because most of the home financing in| 
Philadelphia is done by building and loan 
associations. The members of the Com-| 
mittee serve without pay and are chosen 
for their ability to deal sympathetically 
and intelligently with home owners in 
difficulty. 
Types of Aid Sought 

At its weekly meeting the Committee 
hears from 25 to 125 applicants for aid. 
They include home owners threatened with 
foreclosure because the mortgagees refuse 
to renew mortgages coming due; home 
owners in danger because, due to unem- 
ployment, they are temporarily unable to) 
pay interest or taxes; home owners whose 
lowered incomes force them to seek ways | 
of refinancing their properties so as to 
lighten their present burdens; and owners 
seeking loans on their homes to pay for 


financing charges or other malpractices. 
Each applicant receives the individual | 











is completed, to make numerous field 
audits and investigations, which should be 
productive of revenue and uniformity in 
administration. 


Field parties were sent into most coun- 
ties in the State, and through the use 
of the information at the source already 
described, every person known to have 
taxable property was cited into the county 
auditor’s office and examined at length 
by the Commission’s deputy. This special 
work alone has been productive to date 
of $228,000, which amount should finally 
be increased to about $400,000, or more 
than enough to pay the entire State cost 
of administering the new law. Over 85,- 
000 citations were issued in the course 
of this work, and were productive of 37,- 
300 returns. On the whole, however, tax- 


Payers came willingly into the auditor's | 
office and divulged their taxable intangi- | 


ble holdings. 


It is pertinent to observe that one of 
the accentuating motives was the im- 
munity bath from back taxes given by 


complete return was made in the year 
1932. It was felt by the Legislature, and 


}and the deduction of other exempt de- 





rightfully so, that the response to a low| 


rate intangible tax would not be great if | 


the liability for back taxes existed, and 
the Commission’s experience indicates 
that the immunity provisions had a great 
deal to do with securing complete re- 
turns. 

Some 4,750 applications for immunity 
have been filed to date and investigation 
and granting of the certificates is well 
under way. While the law provided penal- 


| ties of 50 per cent for failure to file, or 


late filing, the Commission, unde? its au- 


| thority, reduced such penalties to 5 per 
|cent where the taxpayer showed any de- | 


sire to cooperate. 


Division of Returns 


\Filed With Commission 


By June 1 the Commission had in its 
possession some 150,000 returns, divided 
approximately as follows: 

Individual, to be assessed by the In- 
dividual Department under the direction 
of Harry H. Kilgore—42,000. 

Single County Corporation Department, 


to be assessed under the direction of Ralph 
McCall—7,000. 


“helps him to fill out a blank giving essen- 


Inter-County Department, to be as- 
sessed under the direction of F. B. Mc- 
tial personal data and information on the|Cabe—1,700. (The work of the Inter- 
property in question—location, rental and| County Department was far more com- 
assessment value, mortgage history and | Plicated than the number of returns in- 
status. |dicate. Under the law tangible personal 

On the basis of this information the} Property is to be allocated to the taxing 
Committee determines the disposition of | Subdivision in which it is located, and in- 
the case. Where circumstances seem to|tangibles follow the tangibles. The Kroger 


attention of a Committee member who 





‘justify such action, it requests the mort-|Grocery Company, for example, had al- 





gagee to cooperate with the Committee most 1,300 stores in Ohio on tax listing| 


in working out a solution that will tide|day located in all the 88 counties, and 


the mortgagor over the emergency. 
Reinstatement Procedure | 


Due to the fact that most home loans 
in Philadelphia are made by building and 
loan associations, the Committee is able 
frequently to recommend a_ procedure | 
termed “reinstatement.” The reinstate-| 
ment agreement is a written arrangement | 
that leaves the existing mortgage undis- | 
turbed, but provides for payment by the 
lender of taxes in arrears, and reduces the | 
monthly payments by the borrower to the} 
amount he would pay if a new mort-| 
gage had been drawn up to cover the un- | 
paid balance of the mortgage plus the 
amount of taxes and other advances made 
by the mortgagee. 

The Committee has been so successful 
that the Philadelphia Committee for Un-)| 
employment Relief refers to it ali its appli- 
cants who have home financing difficulties. | 
Because of its character, demonstrated 
fairness to all concerned, and its disin-| 
terested motives, the Committee has se- 
cured a remarkable degree of cooperation 
from all types of home financing agencies 
—building and loan societies, trust com-| 
panies, mortgage brokers, insurance com- 
panies, lawyers, and individuals. 


Details of Cases Cited 


Details of a few of the cases handled 
will illustrate the constructive work of the 
Committee. 

In one case a mortgage institution had 
demanded a payment of $2,000 on a first 
mortgage of $6,000. The demand nearly 
drove the owner to suicide. He had a 
wife and four children and was earning 
only $15 per week. The Committee in- 
formed the mortgagee of the circum- 
stances by letter and received a prompt 
reply in which the company offered to 
do anything the Committee might sug- 
gest. It proposed that the owner should 
start making payments of $5 a week be- 
ginning this Spring. This was entirely: 
satisfactory to the mortgagee and saved 
the owner’s house. 

Another thrifty family had kept up pay- 
ments to a building and loan association | 
regularly for eight years. The mortgage 
has about three years to run before com- 
plete amortization. Then the depression 
brought unemployment, income stopped, 
payments to the building and loan fell 
in arrears, a sheriff’s sale threatened. 


Refinance Agreement 


The owner finally appealed for help to 
the Bureau of Unemployment Relief, 
which promptly referred the case to the 
Real Estate Board. The Board investi-| 
gated, negotiated with the building and 
loan, and persuaded the association to 
refinance the home, thus saving the fruits 
of long years of labor and self denial to 
the* family. 

A family with seven children had 10) 
acres of ground in Roxborough on which 
they raised chickens. The property was 
mortgaged for $11,000 and the owner was 
unable to meet the interest payments when 
he appealed to the Committee. A few 
years before he had been offerd $35,000 
for the property but in the depression | 
Was unable to sell. The Committee found 
® man who was willing to pay off the) 
‘xisting mortgage and take a new mort- | 


| gage for $15,000. 


, Charge of $480 for a $360 lan. 


in many of the 5,000 taxing districts. The 


allocation which the Commission was re- | 


quired to make was in itself an enormous 
task.) 


Special Returns Department (financial 
institutions, insurance companies, dealers 


in intangibles and fiduciary returns) to'! 


be assessed under the direction of T. G. 
Eicher—6,000. 
Cleveland Office—65,000 
cludes all returns.) 
returns. Cincinnati Office—21,271 returns. 
The law specifically required that the 
Tax Commission make its assessments and 
certify the same to the county auditors 


returns, 


(In- | 
Toledo Office—5,500 


on or before the first Monday in July,! 
with the authority to make additional cer- | 


August. The enormity of the task only 
became apparent when we had _ been 
snowed under by 150,000 returns. 
the time this paper is read the assessment 
will have almost been completed and cer- 
tifications will be 
county auditors. . 

Intangibles caused far less adminis- 
trative difficulty than tangibles. The al- 


|location of intangibles by business situs 


into Ohio has not proven satisfactory in 
the case of nonresident taxpayers. The 
allocation out of Ohio in the case of resi- 


dent taxpayers has proven too satisfac- | 


tory. It appears far easier to allocate out 
than in. It is not apparent that con- 
solidated returns have a proper place in 
a property tax law when the rates are 
identical in consolidation and nonconsoli- 
dation cases. The washing out in such 
returns of intercompany accounts and 
Subsidiaries securities has lost consider- 
able revenue. 





It also gave notice that 
the property could be purchased at a fair 
price, and as a result it was eventually 
sold for $25,000, thus giving the owner a 
nest egg of $14,000. 

In another case a proker charged a 
fee of $140 to place a $500 mortgage, the 
borrower receiving a net of $360 out of 
the transaction. Furthermore, the bor- 
rower was to repay this loan in 60 monthly 


j installments of $14 each—a total of $840 


for a net loan of $360, which means a 


When the 
owner realized how he was being gouged 


Then the broker put on record a judg- 
ment note for $75 which he attached to 


| the application without the knowledge of 


the owner. The owner asked the Com- 


'tifications up to the second Monday in| 


|the insurance companies by reason of the 


|came highly important to taxpayers to get 
|}a@S much property assessed as personal as 











| FOREIGN EXCH 


— So CO Se. is 
New York, Sept. 13.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 










> . T BUBW APGRUIING) 6... ccceeosccsee 13,9437 

Classes of Tangibles and Intangibles Under | 2eisism “pases. .000000: 13.8553 
s | Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9593 

e 

Act Explained at Conference eee cece aes 

France (franc). 317s 

. PS ‘ 

[Continued from Page 4.] es Sere) 23.7682 

income yield from securities the State,,by reason of the faulty ianguage which | Hungary (pengo) . 17.5000 
largely through the efforts of Senator Taft, | permits an intangible to be an investment| Haly (ira) 7. Ries eeyexeeu saree areee 
‘: etherlands (guilder) ............. 40.1542 

was able on March 22 to secure authority | for a number of years and an account| Norway (krone) ........cseceeceees 17.4946 
from the Treasury Department permitting | receivable in the year of maturity. This| Poland (Zloty) .......ssesesceseeeee 11.1810 
inspection of Federal income tax returns. | will be eliminated by suggesting a revision | Portugal (escudo) .......-..... s+ atl 
(2) All corporations doing business in|of the section to limit accounts receiva-| Spain (peseta) .....2...22 221. 8.0400 
Ohio or incorporated under its laws, were | ble to those obligations due and payable; Sweden (krona) ............eeeeees 17.8823 
required to submit a list of stockholders|from inception within one year. The | eee (ae, a aes 
with their respective holdings. same proposition applies to accounts pay- | fone Kong (dollar) 23.4375 
Certain information was also required | able. | China (Shanghai tael) 30.4843 * 
regarding outstanding indebtedness of| .The taxation of banks has been pro-| China (Mexican dollar) «........... oa. 
dealers in intangibles. It is intended to ductive of some difficulty with particular | India (rupee) o...-ee.sscccccccesl., 26.2925 
require additional information at the regard to float cashier’s certified checks} Japan (yen) ..........sceeseeseeees 23.2250 
source in future years, and the reason for |and special deposits. There is some doubt| Singapore (dollar) .............+++. 40.3125 
aca ; S 2 SO, TOMUENOO YD, 6 case cecccssaviesses 90.3854 

;not requiring more information this year under the law whether these accountS| Cuba (peso) ........................ 99.9100 
was due to inability to assimilate the same | are taxable at all, and a change in the; Mexico (peso) ...........sceseseeees 29.3833 
in the short period the Commission had | law will probably be made. The taxation = eer BOA) seseeseveeees 58.5835 
in which to make assessment. Federal of deposits at the source on the whole has| Ghile (peso). 6.0250 
figures were required on balance sheets| proven satisfactory although the deduc-| Uruguay (peso) ............seeeeeee 47.5000 
to reconcile Ohio values. The Commis-|tion of deposits of charitable institutions | oar OL. cana ineiascassette 95.2400 
sion plans, when the present assessment fee Meera ase <sTeeeteeue rsh exes a 





posits has occasioned considerable trouble. 
The committee estimated that financial Pro 
institutions would pay on stocks and de- | 
posits $6,900,000. The revenue from this 
source will be about $5,600,000. 

In the taxation of dealers in intangibles | Austin, Tex., Sept. 13. 
considerable difficulty was encountered by Governor Ross S. Sterling has submitted 
the Commission in the assessment in view | for action at the called session of the Leg- 


posals for Housing 
Are Submitted in Texas 


of the fact that the statute required book} islature the subject of creating corpora- | 


value, which in many instances was in ex-| tions to provide housing for families. of 
cess of fair value. In the revision to be| low income. Bills have been introduced 
made by the coming Legislature it is ex- | on the subject. 

pected to place the tax upon the basis of | 


fair value. The revenue from dealers 's| Changes Are Announced 


much less than the estimate, the yield be- 
ing $365,000 against an estimate of one In Status of State Banks 
Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of 


million. 
| Banks, has announced: Union Bank Company, 





The State lost a considerable tax from 
West Mansfield, and Farmers State Bank, 


Port Washington, taken over for liquidation. 
| Farmers & Citizens Bank, Monroeville; City 
Trust & Savings Bank, Alliance; George D. 


Attorney General's ruling permitting the 
deduction of Government bonds. The tax 
‘was Placed on the capital and surplus | patter Bank, Canton, reopened Standard 
rather than upon thp shares. The esti-/| Savings Bank, Akron, name changed to The 
mate on domestic insurance companies was | Standard Bank. 


| $300,000, but the tax will not exceed $183,-< (| =< 
section 5398-1 G. C., in the event that sic 


sion’s intended action and giving him the 
opportunity of being informally heard. In 
some instances it has been necessary to 
increase the listed values without the 
taxpayer’s consent. However, in such in- 
stances the taxpayer has the right to ap- 
peal by statute and we are at the present 


Classing of Property 
As Real or Personal 


Under the uniform rule little or no rea- 
son existed for separating real from per- | 


|Sonal property. Under the new law, how-|time engaged in hearing and disposing 
|ever, by reason of the 50 and.70 per cent! of the appeal cases. 


assessment of personal property, it be-| Several suits nave been brought  per- 


taining to the law. The first was the case 


n AS | of State ex rel. Lampson v. Cook, wherein 
possible. The determination of the classi-|the Court of Appeals for Ashtabula 


fication of property as real or personal was | County held that the classification provi- 
an extremely difficult administrative prob- | sions of the law were constitutional. The 
lem. This difficulty will be eliminated by | revenue distribution sections have, how- 
the proposed revision of the statute, which | ever, been held unconstitutional in the 
will go as far as possible in classifying| case of Gorman v. Friedlander by the 
property of an equivocal character as per- | Common Pleas Court of Hamilton County. 
sonal, and thus extend to taxpayers the | i 
full benefit of classfication. ‘Informal Hearings 

The use of Form 902 on which the tax- i 
payer made his claim for deduction from | Accorded to Taxpay ers 
book Value to true value in the case of| Under the distribution sections any 
tangible property was more conducive to| county collecting more than its quota as 
trouble than any other single difficulty | provided by the distribution sections is 





|confronting the Commission. This .provi-| required to surrender the excess to the 


sion, from the taxpayer’s standpoint, was | Auditor of State, who is then required to 
necessary, as book values are not entirely | redistribute such excess to counties which 
indicative of true value particularly under | have failed to make their quota. It so 
present conditions following extreme infia- | happened that Hamilton County collected 
tion. The difficulty of handling 902’s was! in excess of its share under the law, and 


ANGE | 


accentuated by reason of idle machinery 
in many manufacturing plants and by 
reason of falling commodity prices. In 
many instances where the Commission 
was unabie to arrive at a definite valua- 
tion the taxpayer’s value was finally ac- 
cepted after the taxpayer had signed a 
waiver agreeing to additional assessment 
if the same should be found proper. 

As before noted, manufacturers are en- 
titled to'a 50 per cent assessment and 
the differential of 50 and 70 per cent en- 
couraged many taxpayers to have the idea 
that they were manufacturers. Newspaper 
publishers were found to be manufacturers 
under an opinion of the Attorney General, 
which reversed the Commission’s action, 
and at the present time the Commission 
is being sued by a laundry which claims 
that is is engaged in rectifying. Possibly 
the most outstanding example of manu- 
facturing was found in the claim of Coney 
Island, an amusement park in Cincin- 


nati, which demanded a 50 per cent as-| 


sessment on the ground that they manu- 
factured fun. They didn’t get the 50. 
Proposed Revision 


Of Assessment Plan 


It is intended tc amend the manufactur- 
ing section to obtain more certainty, and 


; the proposed draft places a differentiation 


By | 


| 


} 


| 


substantially upon the selling of the 
manufactured product to a merchant; that 
is to say, a person who manufactures and 


fa tikes Sass ene a | fells solely at retail would not be a manu-. 


facturer. 

The greatest proposed change in the 
revision is an entire new method of as- 
sessment. It is proposed in lieu of mak- 
ing the final assessment as now required 
by law, to issue a preliminary assessment 
certificate which will serve to bring in the 
revenue at the same time as now payable, 


but the Commission will have five years | 


in which to check the return and make 
a deficiency assesment or issue on over- 
assessment certificate if the taxpayer has 
paid too much. 

The use of the Federal option has been 
extremely troublesome in cases where the 
taxpayer is a beneficiary of the trust. In 
other cases the general use of the option 
has been to save taxes. In such instances 
red figure deductions have been taken 


and the form was not so drawn as to ex-| 


plain or indicate the reason for the red 
figure. These difficulties will be elimi- 
nated in the revision requiring the tax- 


|payer to file a verified summary of the 


|he refused to go through with the deal.! 


mittee to intercede and have the judg-| 


ment satisfied of record. The Committee 
is going a step farther by prosecuting the 
broker for unethical practices. 

In view of the admitted seriousness of 
the foreclosure situation everywhere and 
of the success of the Philadelphia Joint 
Welfare Committee in dealing with fore- 
closures, it is believed that other commu- 
nities will be glad to have this set up 
brought to their attention. A more com- 
plete description of this plan may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to the 
Division of Building and Housing, Bureau 


of Standards, United States Department| assessment has been made without first 


of Commerce. 


fiduciary’s return as made to the Federal 
Government, and to continue to use the 
Federal option after having once made 
the ele@tion. 

The work of the Commission in audit- 
ing has resulted in the fellowing increases 
over those figures returned by the tax- 
payer: 

The single County Corporation Depart- 
ment, exclusive of Hamilton, Cuyahoga| 


the suit was brought by the prosecutor to 
}enjoin withdrawal of the funds from the 
| county by the Auditor of State. The case 
| has been argued in the Court of Appeals. 
Some 15 counties in the State made their 
| quota and the remaining 73 failed to reach 
| the estimate, the figures being based, how- 
}ever, entirely upon the first half collec- 
tions resulting from voluntary payments 
| by the taxpayer. 

In Ohio stocks of domestic corporations 
were formerly exempt. They are taxable 
under the new law, and in the case of 
Republic Light Co. v. Tax Commission the 
constitutionality of this tax is questioned. 
Probably the most outstanding case is 
that of Rowe v. Braden. Ohio has at- 
tempted to reach the interest of the resi- 
dent beneficiary 1n a foreign trust by tax- 
ing the income yield and the Common 
Pleas Court of Hamilton County has held 
that the State may constitutionally tax 
this interest. The case has been appealed 
to the Court of Appeals. 


constitutionally attacked in the case of 
| Senior vy. Braden, Hamilton County, Ohio, 
j and as yet the decision has not been 
forthcoming. It has been necessary in 
many instances to reach conclusions which 
as time goes on the Commission will de- 
sire to modify. In the little time avail- 
lable it has been necessary to pass upon 
| innumerable legal questions. 


Commission’s Plan 
‘For Administering Law 


It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to develop in detail the problems 
| that have confronted the Commission, but 
to, in a general manner, indicate the way 
/in which the Commisison has approached 
| the problem of administration. Ohio’s 
success under the uniform rule had been 
| outstanding, and we feel that Ohio's first 
year as a classified tax State will stand at 
|least on a par with the experience of any 
lother State imposing such a tax during 
\the first year of administration. At this 
} time it is not entirely possible to estimate 
|the probable revenue yield of intangible 
ltax The Joint Committee estimated that 
ithe tax on intangibles should yield $27,- 
| 000,000. 

Our first half collections which did not 
include any tax from intercounty corpo- 
rations, domestic insurance companies or 
; public utilities, were $8,725,000 net, $9,- 
100,000 gross. We feel that we will be 
lable to make a substantial showing this 
| year. 

We feel that in the course of a few 
years we will have gotten the bugs out 
of the law and perfected our system of 
assessment. By that time we can prom- 
lise real things for the State of Ohio in 
|the way of additional revenue without in- 
| creased rates. The tying up of State and 
local administration has been advan- 


The Onio law aiso levies a tax on land) 
trust certificates, and this tax has been | 


and Lucas Counties, increased the tax on|tageous and does not have the disad- 
corporation returns by preliminary audit | vantages attributable to either State or 
approximately $268,000, the gross tax be-|local administration standing alone. 

ing $3,720,000. The increases in question| The county auditors of the State are 
originated almost entirely from the tax)|entitled to praise for their hearty co- 
on tangible personal property. Hamilton, operation in this first attempt to admin- 
County office increased tax on tangible and/ ister the new law, and without question 


|intangible property of corporations by the work would have been impossible of 
| audit $106,794, gross tax being $1,163,897.| performance without the zealous efforts 


No figures are yet available from the In-|of the many employes of the intangible 
dividual Department, nor from the Cuya- tax division, who gave up their .evenings, 
hoga County office. The Lucas’ County|Sundays and Saturday afternoons, with 
office has a present increase by audit on|mo extra compensation, that the work 


all returns of $36,000, a gross tax of $1,-! 
142,780. The increase, in the opinion of 
the agent in charge, should approximate! 
$60,000 on final audit. 

Every opportunity has been given the 


might be accomplished in a workmanlike 
manner. 

Speaking for Mr. Kraus and the In- 
tangible Tax Division, and with due re- 
gard for our many errors and mistakes, 


taxpayer for informal conference and no, we believe we have done a good job for 
the State of Ohio and we appreciate this 


advising the taxpayer of the Commis-/opportunity of telling our story. 


. 


| 
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Trade Commission Resumes 
Inquiry Into Utility Companies 





ee 


from the assets 
liabilities. The 
Nodder, he said, 
that the com- 


intercompany profits 
would have upon the 
answers given by Mr. 
involved no intimation 
pany was insolvent. 

Mr. Nodder’s figures were challenged by 
counsel for the company and the calcu- 
lations will be a further subject for testi- 
mony at the hearing Sept. 14. 

The examiner added that he has shown, 
however, from time to time, that divi- 
dends, interest, accruals of Federal in- 
come taxes and numerous other items 
have been received by Associated Gas and 
Electric Company from its subsidiary com- 
panies and that the income of the sub- 
sidiaries out of which these various pay- 
ments have been made “has itself been 
created as the result in part of write-ups 
by those subsidiary companies.” 

The amount o¢ this latter class of ‘“write- 
up” which has entered into the income 


Continues Investigations of Affairs of As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Com pany 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


ings of directors of the company he found 


|that in an attempt to reconcile declara- 


| tions 


(of dividends), 
minutes, 


as shown by 


was noted that “a large number of dis- 


| crepancies” occurred, “in that dividends 


|account of the Associated Gas and Elec-| 


|tric Company, Mr. Nodder 
impossible of ascertainmext.” 
| however, he said, would be that the excess 
of liabilities over assets would in each 
year be increased. The examiner added 
that he has shown in one section of his 
report “that at least $15,839,154 of appre- 


testified, 


“is | 
The result, | 


ciation on the books of subsidiary com-| 


panies has been passed on to Associated 
|Gas and Electric Company in the form 
lof dividends, interest on open accounts, 
etc.” 

As of Dec. 31, 1929, the examiner as- 
serted, the excess of liabilities over assets 
would be increased on a revised basis 
\“by at least the amount of $15,000,000 
| plus.” 

The Commission was also told by Mr. 
| Nodder that directors of Associated Prop- 
j erties, Inc., a subsidiary holding ccyipany 
lof Associated Gas & Electric, on several 
occasions altered minutes of their meet- 
ings to make them agree with corporate 
action as shown by the accounts. 
| The examiner testified that in his study 





| 


| 


| 


were paid without formal declaration by 
the board and thai declared dividends had 
not been paid or else paid in different 
amounts from the declarations.” 


Discrepancies Cited 


In Minutes of Meetings 


The examiner declared that further ex- 
aminations of the minutes and comparison 
with the origina’ extracts indicated that 
“in a large number of cases” the minutes 
had been changed or rewritten. “Even 
as revised,” the examiner said, “there still 
remained certain discrepancies.” 

“This matter is brought out,’ the ex- 
aminer set forth, “to call attention to the 
fact that while usually minute books are 
considered to be true records of official 
corporate actions, changes therein were 
made at a later date to agree with the 
actual corporate action as evidenced by 
the books of account.” 

As an example of this procedure, Mr. 
Nodder cited the minutes of Dec. 30, 1926 
which, he said, showed that directors of 
Associated Properties, Inc., ordered a $700,- 
000 which was never paid; that on May 
31, 1929, the directors declared a $275,- 
000 dividend from capital surplus which 
actually was paid from corporate surplus. 

Associated Properties, Inc., the exam- 
iner testified, ceased to exist after a re- 
organization in March, 1932. He stated 
further that the Associated Electric Com-~ 
pany, which was until that time controlled 
by Associated Properties, Inc., in turn 


}owned 11 other utility companies, five of | States, 222 U. 


which owned 69 others which are spread 
through 26 States, Canada and the Phil- 
lippine Islands. 


|of extracts taken from minutes of meet-! Another hearing will be held Sept. 14. 


‘First Use 


| 


a Ultra-high Radio Waves 


| For Air Transport Service Permitted 


[Continued from Page 3.} 


| police service, visual broadcasting, local 
broadcasting and aircraft control. The 
'Government is also experimenting with 
/the high frequencies.” 

| The following decisions were handed 
down Sept. 13 by the Commission: 
+++ 


| : 

Applications granted: 

Herman G. Halsted, Hazleton, Pa., 
construction permit for new station 


granted 
to Op- 


erate on 1,420 ke., 100 w., share with WILM. 
Facilities of WILM.) 
| ' WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wilming- 


|ton, Del., granted modification of, license to 


reduce hours from unlimited to specified— | 


10 a. m. to 9 p. M., 8 : 

WEN, WEV, WQT. RCA Communications, 
}Inc., New_ Brunswick, N. J.; WQIl,_ Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license, 


5 . for 

fixed ublic point-to-point telegraphic 

Enange in primary points of communication 
ransmitter number 

“wot, San Juan, 


GT, RCA Communications, Inc., 
suman Rico, granted modification of fixed 
public point-to-point telegraphic license to 
change primary points of communication. f 
WKD, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of fixed 
public point-to-point telegraphic license to 


‘change serial number and primary points of 
communication. 

WDM, Wabash Radio Corporation Menomi- 
nee, Mich., granted modification of public 
coastal and fixed public telegraphic license 
for change in hours of operation to: 8 a, m, to 





jand Nov 
|said dates 


Cc. 8S. T.,| letters of WISN until 


12 noon, and zr m. to 5 p. m., 

ch day in week. 
COW3XN. Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | 
Whippany, N. J., granted renewal of general 


| experimental license. 


KDL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
portable, in San Francisco Bay and vicinity, 
granted renewal of special experimental li- 
cense for one year, 375 ke., 10 w. 

W8DLP, Charles W. Endres, Buffalo, N. Y., 
granted new amateur license . 

W5BWD, Andrew J. Edgar, Afton, Tex., 


granted application for renewal of amateur li- 
cense and temporary operator's license. 


W8XQ, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Suf- 
field, Ohio, granted extension of time to com- 
plete construction to Oct 6, 1932 : 

Kohler Aviation Corporation, portable, G 


R. Airport, Paris Township, Michigan; Kohler 
Aviation Corporation, portable in aircraft, 
granted general experimental construction per- 
mits, 51,400 and 60,000 kc., 250 w. 

* + + 


Renewal of licenses: 


} section of the United States, 


granted subject to termination at any time 
without hearing or prior notice if the need 
arises; also subject to Commission’s decision 
on application for modification of license 
> > 
Amateur licenses: 


The Commission also granted licenses for | 


378 amateur stations, of which 146 were new, 
183 renewals and 49 modifications. The 378 
stations represent every radio district and 
including Alaska 
and Hawaii, 
++ + 
Ratification of acts of Commissioners: 
(Action taken Sept. 7) 

WSCQ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
York, granted 60-day authority to operate 
transmitter abroad vessel “Rawleigh Warner,” 
frequency 125 to 500 ke., 750 w. 

WFOE, aboard vessel “Lewis 


ice. 


WIEX, National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
station on 
board nonregistered steam lighter ‘‘Freedom,” 
| instead of ‘‘Derelict’’ formerly HMS. 


New York, authorized to operate 


taken Sept. 8.) 


++ + 
(Action taken Sept. 9) 
KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., 


au- 
thorized to operate unlimited time Sept. 


13 
8, and to operate after midnight on 


WISN, American Radio News Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis., granted temporary author- 
ity to use transmitter of WHAD under call 
repairs can be made, 
for period not over 30 days. 

WIEK, WIEL, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
New York, authorized to use stations Sept. 10 
and 11 at Westbury and Sands Point, L. I 
in connection with 
1,542 ke., 

WKFI 


broadcast of polo matches. 
or 2,378 ke 


J. Pat Scully. Greenville, Miss., 


| ranted extension of program test period for 


The Commission granted renewal of licenses | 


for the regular period, to the following sta-| 


| tions: 

WACO, Waco, Tex.; WASH, Grand Rapids, | 
Mich.; WBRC, Birmingham, Ala.; WCAE,| 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; WCSH, Portland, Me.; WDAE, 
Tampa, Fla.; WDAY, Fargo, N. Dak.; WDBJ, 
Roanoke, Va.; WDEL, Wilmington. Del.; 
WDOD, Chattanooga, Tenn.; WDSU, New Or- 
leans, La.; WEAI, Ithaca, N. Y.; WEBC, Su- 
perior, Wis.; WEBC (auxiliary), Superior, Wis.; 


| WFBM, Indianapolis, Ind.; WFBM (auxiliary), | 
| Indianapolis, Ind.; WFBR, Baltimore; WHAD, 


WIBA Madison, Wis.; 
WLBW, Oil City, Pa.; 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 
WJDX, Jackson, Miss.; 
WNAC-WBIS, Boston, Mass.: WNBZ, Saranac 
|} Lake, N. Y.; WOOD, Grand Rapids, 
WREN, Lawrence, Kans.; WRR, Dallas, 
WSBT, South Bend, Ind.; WTAW, 
| Station, Tex.; WTOC, Savannah, Ga.; 
| Detroit, Mich.; KDYL, Salt Lake City; 
| Spokane, Wash.; KFKU, Lawrence, 
| KFQD, Anchorage, Alaska; KFSG 
KFUL, Galveston, Tex.; 
| Calif.: KGBZ, York, Nezr.; 
Ia.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
KMA, Shenandoah, Ia.; 
Mo.: KOIL, Council Bluffs, Ia.; KOIN, Port- 
land, Oreg.: KOL, Seattle; KQW, San_ Jose, 
\Calif.: KRSC, Seattle; KTAT, Fort 
Tex.; KTFI, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
ton, Tex.; KTSA, San Antonio; 
rado Springs, Colo.; KWLC, Decorah, Ia.; 
KYA, San Francisco. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla. granted special authorization 
to operate temporarily on 580 kc., with 250 w. 
on experimental basis, This authorization is 


Tex.; 


KFIO, 


and 


Approval Is Granted by Shipping Board 
To Seven Agreements Affecting Rates’ 


The United States Shipping Board on 
Sept. 13 announced its approval of the fol- 
lowing shipping agreements as follows: 


North Brazil-United States Atlantic Ports 

Conference (182): 

The agreement establishes a conference in 
the trade from North Brazil ports to United 
States Atlantic ports. The carriers under- 
ltake to maintain the freight rates and con- 
ditions set forth in schedule attached to the 
agreement filed. Changes in rates, or estab- 
lishment of rates on additional commodities 
or from other Brazilian ports are to be by 
}wnanimous vote of the lines. Member lines 
|may withdraw from the agreement upon 90 
| davs’ notice and no reputable carrier is to be 
denied admission upon equal terms except 
for just and reasonable cause Participating 
carriers are American Republics Line, The 
Booth Steamship Company, Ltd. and Lamport 
& Holt Line. 

Pacific Coast to Mexico: 


Gulf Pacific Line with American Fruit & 
Steamship Corporation and United Fruit 
| Company Through billing 
covering shipments of agricultural implements 
from United States Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Gulf Pacific Line to Vera Cruz, with tran- 
shipment at New Orleans. 
pense at New Orleans is to be absorbed by the 
participating lines. 

West Indies and Guianas to North 

Ports: 


Munson Steamship Line, Bermuda & West 


Atlantic 


Indies Steamship Company, Ocean Dominion | to 
Steamship Corporation and Wilh. Wilhelmsen: | Trinidad 


| Memorandum of oral understanding in respect 
to maintenance of uniform tariff freight rates 


Transhipment ex-| 


arrangement | 


Mich.; | 


College | 
WXYZ, | 


Kans.; | 
Los Angeles; | 
KFWB, Hollywood, | 
KGCA, Decorah, | 
KGGF, South Coffeyville, Okla.; KGGM, | 
KLPM, Minot, N. Dak.; | 
KMBC, Kansas City, | 


30'days pending action on license application 
W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., extended special authorization 
for 10 days to operate on fixed service fre- 
quencies, 7,470 and 14,490 ke., to test equip- 
ment to be used at Bogota, Columbia 
+ 


+ + 
(Action taken Sent. 10) 


WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Corp., 
Woodside, N. Y., authorized to operate from 
10 to 12 p. m., Sept. 13 

KGGM, New Mexico Broadcasting Co., Al- | 


buquerque, N. Mex., authorized to move trans- 
mitter within same building and remain silent 
Sept. 11 

WDEV, Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt 
authorized to change Sunday hours of opera- 
tion from 2:30 p. m. to 4 m 
to 12:30 p. m., E. 8. T., for period not later 
than Nov. 29, 1932. 

KVOA, Robert M, Riculfi 


the! 
with amounts actually recorded | 
as being paid on the company’s books, it | 


Luckenbach," 
granted 60-day authority to operate station | 
as combination Ist and 3rd class public serv- 


(Action 


to 10:30 a. m. | 





Holding Company 
Found Subject to 
Federal Authority 


‘Held Engaged in Interstate 
| Commerce Due to Its Con- 
trol Exercised Over Sub- 
sidiary Concerns 
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;ant to the service contracts, petitioner 
|asks me to disregard the corporate iden- 
| tities of the subsidiary companies, and to 
hold that 

| “as the acts of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company are the acts of these op- 
erating companies, the former is engaged 
| in interstate commerce to the extent that 
; the operating companies are so engaged.” 
| In consideration of what has hereto- 
| fore been said, I am of opinion that there 
jis no need to go to the lengths asked by 
the Commission. 

By virtue of the control which respond- 
jent exercised over the subsidiary operat- 
|ing companies, it had a direct effect upon 
|all their business, including that in in- 
terstate commerce. The power of the na- 
| tional Government over interstate com- 
merce has been held to extend not only 
|to activities which may be formally de- 
|nominated subjects of interstate com- 
;merce, but to acts which in fact affect 
|that commerce. See Di Santo v. Penn- 
sylvania, supra. 

Compare also the following cases: West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company v. The 
State of Kansas, 216 U. S. 1, where a 
State tax upon the privilege of doing 
| local business was held unconstitutional 
| because its effect was to burden inter- 
| state commerce; The Daniel Bell, 77 U. S. 
|557, where the Federal license and in- 
| spection laws were held applicable to a 
| vessel engaged in transportation entirely 
| within one State, because the vessel car- 
\ried goods bound for another State; 
Southern Railway Company v. United 

S. 20, where the Federal 
| Safety Appliance Acts were held applicable 
to cars moving in intrastate traffic and 
not connected with any cars used in 
|interstate commerce, on the ground that 
such regulation promoted the safety of 
those engaged in interstate commerce; 
Southern Pacific Company v. Industrial 
Accident Commission, 251 U. S. 259, where 
| & lineman wiping insulators supporting a 
;main wire conducting electricity which, 
| flowing from it through a transformer, 
and thence along the trolley wires of a 
railroad, moved cars in both interstate 
| and intrastate commerce, was held em- 
| ployed in interstate commerce, within the 
| Federal Employer's’ Liability Act. 
| It follows that the commerce power, in 
| the exercise of which Congress enactegl 
|the Federal Trade Commission Act, is 
| undubitably broad enough to comprehend 
the acts of respondent which have been 
shown to’ affect interstate commerce, and 
in the light of the foregoing decisions, it 
ie seem clear that respondent is “en- 
gaged in commerce” withi 
|of that act. ne 

The manner in which the affairs of the 
operating companies having to do with 
interstate commerce are affected by Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company, as well as 
its own activities in the purchase and 
shipment of materials and equipment in 
| interstate commerce, are quite sufficient 
| to bring respondent within the investiga- 
tory authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

j Accordingly, an order will be entered 
directing the individual respondents to an- 
swer all questions relating to the cost to 
Electric Bond and Share Company of such 
services as it renders the operating com- 
panies in return for the payment of a free 
based upon their gross earnings; to the 


, jcost of rendering purchasing services which 


result in interstate movements of mate- 
rials, apparatus and Supplies to or from 
any of its subsidiaries, for which a sep- 
| arate fee is charged; and to the cost of 
rendering any services to subsidiary com- 
| Panles engaged in the interstate trans- 
| mission of electricity or gas, for which a 
| Separate fee is charged. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


| Sept. 10. Made Public Sept. 13, 1932 
| Receipts 
' 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 





$3,222,257.45 





Tucson, Ariz., au- Miscellaneous internal reve- 
thorized to operate from 9 p. m. to 12 mid- BR err ee 1,980,411.41 
night, M. S. T., on Sept. 12 and 13 Customs receipts ............, > 102715846 
WAGM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Pres- | Miscellaneous receipts ........ 394,731.57 
que Isle are eer inet, to operate from 7 r eal 
p. m. to midnight, E. S. T., Sept. 12. | Total ordinary receipts ...., 
a Balance previous day > Pererr iy 298.558 tonne 
Action on examiners’ reports: récmeiaiaten 


Sept. 13, 1932 
Bay State Broadcasting Corp., Boston, Mass., 
denfed modification of license to increase 
power from 500 w. to 1 kw., sustaining Exam- 


Total , 


Jews atethh eee $285,181,053.62 
: Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Interest on public debt 


$8,533,124.70 


iner E. W. Pratt ; ONG cevesene 68,115.65 

Harold H. Hanseth. Eureka, Calif., granted | [heey eae cette arene 203,346.00 
construction permit for new station to oper-| all other .....0 °° 7°""** 29,466.38 
ate on 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime hours and 12] ~  "*{ {TSS S ttt tet eeeeees 1,085,777442 
midnight to 2 a. m., on condition that a suit- Total 


able transmitter site shall be selected by ap- 
plicant and approved by the Commission be- 


$9,919,830.13 


Public debt expenditures 505,158.00 


Reconstruction 





fore the construction authorized shall be poration Finance Cor- 

commenced. Examiner E. W. Pratt sustained Balance today ..............°° 1,017,584.06 
KPJM,. A. P. Miller, Prescott, Ariz., recon- CONS VS WARE IO RED 273,738,481.43 

sidered action of Aug. 30, in granting license aan eee 

to A. P. Miller and designated application for TOCA «+. sseeeeereeesecseeees $285,181,053.62 

hearing. License to be recalled and temporary 


| license issued to M. B. Scott and Ed C. Sturm 


Worth, | 
KTRH, Hous- | 
KVOR, Colo-| 


to be ertended pending outcome of hearing 
when R. W. and D. P. Lautzenheiser’s appli- 
cation for facilities of this station will be 
considered 


KICK, Red Oak Radio Corp., Red Oak 


} affirmed action of May 6, 1932, granting con- 


| party 


struction permit to move studio and trans- 
mitter to Carter Lake, Iowa, using same fre- 
quencies and power, i. e., 1,420 ke. 100 w 
unlimited time. 


and conditions on cocoa from 
and Windward Islands and 
United States 


the Leeward 
the Guianas 
North Atlantic ports. Each 
to the agreement reserves the right to 
change its rates and conditions upon 15 days’ 
notice to the other parties. 

Canal Zone to Japan and China: 


Panama Pacific Line with Kokusai Kisen 
Kabushiki Kaisha; Panama Pacific Line with 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha: Each of these agree- 
ments provides for through shipments of 
ivory nuts and cocoa beans from Balboa to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka and Shanghai, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San | 
Francisco. Cost of transhipment to be ab- 
sorbed by the participating carriers i 
Gulf to Orient: 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, with 
The Sank Line: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments fyom United States Gulf 
loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf Steamship | 
Company, Inc., to the Orient, with tranship- | 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. | 
Atlantic Coast to Orient: | 

Luckenbach Steainship Company with The | 
Bank Line: Arrangement covering through 
shipments from United States Atlantic load- | 


Iowa, | 


to} 


| 


80 YEARS OF GROWTH 











The Ithaca Gas Light Company 
was incorporated im 1852 and 
served 28 customers. Now, as the 
New York State Electric & Gas 
Yo Corporation, it serves 167,100. 


First Mortgage Bonds, due 1980, 
of the Corporation, yielding 
over 5%, are recommended to 
consérvative investors, 


Net earnings, before deprecia- 
tion, are 3.69 times annual inter- 
est charges, and after deprecia- 
tion 3.27 times. 


General Utility Securities 


ing pores of Ecieubech peeemienlp Com- 

| pany. Inc., to e Orient, with transhipment 

at San Francisco o: Los Angeles Harbor. | Incorporated 

Gulf Ports te West Indies (2055): | 61 Broadway New York City 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Company with P . 

Canadian National West  Yndies Steamship Please send me Circular J183 


Covers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of flour from Lake Charles, Hous- 


ton, Galveston, Beaumont and Port Arthur ; 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Barbados and 
via San Juan, Puerto Rico. | 


Through rates and divisions thereof are to be | 
as set forth in the agreement. | 


Nome 


Address 
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‘Transformation in Methods 
of Training Apprentices + + 





Industrial Education of Youth Taken Over 
Extensively by Trade Schools and Courses 
Fostered by Vocational Education Board 





By PERRY W. REEVES 


Member, Representing Labor, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


AND 


FRANK CUSHMAN 


Chie}, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


talk about the decline of apprenticeship 

in'the United States. While the old forms 
of apprenticeship have practically disap- 
peared, there is a new and apparently better 
form which is taking its place. 

In the Fall of 1924 the Industrial Educa- 
tion Service of the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation gathered data on apprenticeship in 
the building trades for presentation at a 
meeting of the American Construction Coun- 
cil, held in New York City, Oct. 3, 1924. 

The data for 1931 covers the same States 
as were covered in the 1924 survey. Summa- 
rized figures follow: 

Number of apprentices in certain building 
trades in 1924 (excluding Massachusetts and 
New York), 3,552. 

Number of apprentices in the same trades 
and for the same States in 1931, 7,900. 

The fact is emphasized that all apprentices 
included in this summary were regularly em- 
ployed and were also receiving organized 
instructiort in a public trade school, either in 
part-time or evening classes. 

In view of the fact that the figures for 
1931 were gathered during a period of wide- 
spread unemployment, the showing appears 
to be especially good. 

In 1924 figures were not secured from 
Massachusetts and New York. However, a 
careful estimate of the number of appren- 
tices in the two States was made and this, 
added to the number reported by the other 
States, gave an estimated total of 5,000 ap- 
prentices in the building trades at that time 
which was believed to be fairly accurate. 

Assuming that the 1924 estimate was fairly 
accurate, and comparing the figure 5,000 
with the actual reported enrollment of ap- 
prentices in 1931, including Massachusetts 
and New York (14,690), it appears that there 
has been an increase of approximately 200 
per cent in this field of industrial educa- 
tion during the seven-year period. 


Fea many years there has been much loose 


+ + 

In addition to the building trades in which 
apprentices were reported in 1924, new trades 
appear in the 1931 list as follows: Cement 
finishing, marble cutting and polishing, steel 
construction, masonry, granite cutting, metal 
ceiling, metal lathing, plastering, roofing and 
stone cutting. 

A recent survey of apprenticeship made by 
the Industrial Education Service of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education shows 
that 36 of the States have apprenticeship 
programs cooperating with the public schools 
with a total of 31,595 apprentices represent- 
ing 170 different trades and occupations. 

Of the total number, 14,511 apprentices are 
in part-time classes and 17,084 are 
in evening trade-extension classes. Five- 
sixths of the number of apprentices reported 
in plant or industrial programs not cooperat- 
ing with the public schools were receiving 
some form of organized instruction. 

One of the aims of the Smith-Hughes Act 
was to foster forms of industrial education 
which would function as satisfactory substi- 
tutes for the old type or style of appren- 
ticeship. While this has been a slow devel- 
opment, the growth has been steady and 
sound. 

Adequate trade analyses, cooperation be- 
tween employers and labor groups locally, 
the development of practical instructional 
material and the selection and training of 
competent instructors and coordinators are 
all fundamental-to the success of a local 
program. All of these things require time. 

Ever since the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed the Federal Board has been working 
in cooperation with the States in advancing 
this important phase of industrial education. 
The Board has published specific material 
designed to aid in the development of ap- 
prenticeship for the machinist’s, boilermak- 
er’s, bricklaying, paperhanging, aircraft me- 
chanic’s and granite cutter’s trades, and co- 
operated with other agencies in setting up 
apprenticeship in the shipyard trades, the 
needle trades, the “building trades, the ma- 
chine trades ,the electrical trades and others. 

The Smith-Hughes Act makes specific pro- 
vision for part-time schools for employed 
minors 14 to 18 years of age. From the 
standpoint of numbers served, the general 
continuation school has far overshadowed all 
other forms of part-time education. The 
enrollment in continuation schools increased, 


Use of Gas Masks 
by Handlers of 
Explosive Gas 


J. D. Hackett 
Director of Industrial Hy- 
giene, Department of La- 
bor, State of New York 

ECENTLY a car containing cylinders 
of chlorine was being unloaded at a fac- 
tory in New York. One of the fittings 
was broken in some manner and the chlorine 
began to spread around, causing panic among 
workers in this factory and adjacent plants. 

An examination showed that the pipe had 
broken off right where it entered the nipple 
and the assumption is that the bent part 
of the pipe had been forced out of position 
while in use. This accident would not have 
happened had the pipe been of stouter de- 
sign and protected from lateral shocks. 
Fortunately the damage was slight, but in 
all such cases there is the possibility of dis- 
aster. 

Another thing worthy of note was that 
although gas masks were provided for such 
a contingency, the people got into a panic 
and ran without using them. Gas mask drills 
are just as important aé fire drills, for people 
working with gases must be trained in wear- 
ing masks. 

Every employer who uses cylinders of com- 
pressed gases or liquids should be especially 
careful to see that the men who use them 
understand the risks involved in their use 
and that a periodical inspection is made to 
ascertain that the fittings and cylinders are 
properly and carefully handled. 
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although at a decreasing rate up to 1930. 

In 1931 there was a decided drop in en- 
rollment. This was due to two principal 
causes: The increased age prescribed in a 


number of States for full-time compulsory ¢ 


schopl attendance, and the unemployment 
situation which caused large numbers of 
minors to lose their jobs. The drop in con- 
tinuation school enrollment and the return 
of pupils to the full-time schools has been 
responsible to a considerable degree for the 
great increase in day trade-school ‘enroll- 
ment. 

To the extent that the continuation school 
sets up vocational guidance and prevocational 
education among its principal objectives, its 
relationship to the day trade school becomes 
increasingly apparent. In many States, as 
continuation-school pupils become appren- 
ticed in a skilled trade, they are automati- 
cally transferred to a part-time trade or ap- 
prentice school. 

+ + 


The continuation school as provided in the 
Smith-Hughes Act was intended to promote 
the civic and vocational intelligence of em- 
ployed minors, 14 years of age and over. As 
the school was developed in different States 
and under many different sets of conditions 
there was considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether or not it was worth while. ™ 

Now, after a period of 15 years, it is be- 
coming clearer that the continuation school 
was not only worth while in terms of the 
specific results secured, but also in a larger 
sense through the changes which it induced 
in the field of general education. 

Fifteen years ago the efficiency of a high 
school was often measured in terms of the 
small percentage of the total number of 
pupils entering who were able to complete 
the courses offered. At that time the high 
schools were not especially interested in at- 
tempting to serve the needs of boys and 
girls who were going to quit school and go 
to work as soon as they had reached the 
legal age. 

In recognition of this, the Smith-Hughes 
Act made provision for the establishment of 
continuation schools to care for the educa- 
tional needs of such juvenile workers. As 
more and more of’the boys and girls of a 
city have been forced by State law to attend 
schools full-time, thus diminishing the field 
of service for the continuation school, the 
high school has found it necessary to pro- 
vide courses of study which will be of inter- 
est and value to them, whereas only a few 
years ago preparation for college was the 
principal aim of high schools. 

The pupil who is definitely attempting to 
prepare himself for a job as soon as he can 
legally go to work is receiving more and 
more consideration, and, as a result of the 
trail blazed by the continuation school, the 
high school of today is evaluated more and 
more in terms of the service which it renders 
to all the children of its district who are 
entitled to educational help and service. 

While the continuation school, as originally 
set up in the Smith-Hughes Act, may become 
a much smaller factor in vocational educa- 
tion than it has been for the past 12 or 15 
years, indications are that its character will 
eventually change to the so-called “oppor- 


-tunity” type of part-time school, serving the 


vocational training needs, not only of em- 
ployed minors, but of adult wage earners as 
well. 


+ + 

If industry introduces the” six-hour day 
and five-day week on an ever-increasing 
basis, the workers will have more oppor- 
tunity to attend such schools during the 
daytime to receive such additional trade 
training as they may need to keep abreast 
of current developments and anticipate com- 
ing changes. 

A few years ago 90 per cent of all persons 
enrolled in trade and industrial schools and 
classes which received the benefit of funds 
made available under the Smith-Hughes Act 
were employed wage earners. In other words, 
only 10 per cent of the entire number were 
persons of high school age who were pre- 
paring in day schools to enter upon employ- 
ment in a skilled trade. 

The raising of the age limits for full-time 
compulsory school attendance and the in- 
creasing age which minors must attain be- 
fore they are permitted to work in certain 
trades have all tended to decrease the num- 
ber of workers in industry between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years. This has correspond- 
ingly increased enrollment in what is known 
as the day trade school, and while the per- 
centage of the whole number served is still 
less than 12 per cent there is a very definite 
tendency apparent for the day trade-school 
enrollment to increase slowly but steadily. 

This growth in enrollment has proceeded 
for the past six years at an almost constant 
rate. Not only has the number of students 
increased, but the number and variety of 
courses of instruction have also shown a 
marked growth. 

Along with other items of progress in in- 
dustrial education there has been a definite 
improvement in the methods of selection of 
candidates for training. Only a few years 
ago the boy who was a complete failure in 
his classes was regarded as the best possible 
material for the trade school. 

+ + 

This situation is rapidly improving and 
reasonable requirements such as “a real in- 
terest in learning a trade” and “ability to 
profit by the instruction” are increasingly 
recognized. These, together with increased 
age requirements for the day trade school 
which in many cases have been raised from 
14 to 16 years, and a recognition of the fact 
that to be a skilled mechanic requires brains 
and ability, have tended to place day trade 
training upon a much stronger and more 
substantial foundation. 

In view of the fact that the day trade 
school has essentially a trade-preparatory 
function, it is a matter of prime importance 
to have its development directed so that the 
results will be of value to the community and 
to the State. Increases in day preparatory 
schools mean that more young people are 
being prepared for entrance into the trades 
as advanced apprentices. No useful pur- 
pose is served when a trade school prepares 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FREIGHT RATES ON FURS 
ON LIABILITY BASIS 





Adjustment of Charges to Diverse Values of Shipments 
Explained by Interstate Commerce Commission 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Furs. 


By CLARENCE G. JENSEN 


Assistant to Director of Traffic, Interstate Commerce Commission 


HE West is the principal fur-produc- 
ing section of the United States. 
Formerly fur-bearing animals were 
taken only by trapping, and large num- 
bers are still taken in that manner; but 
with the development of the West a 
business has grown up of breeding such 
animals on so-called fur farms or 
ranches for the market. 

Muskrats lead all other fur-bearers of 
the United States, both in numbers 
trapped yearly and in total value of 
pelts. The skunk ranks second as a 
source of fur income. 

+ + 

Foxes and minks are the most valu- 
able of the domestic fur-bearers, but 
the number of these animals taken is 
relatively small. Other American animals 
valuable for their pelts are the raccoon, 
opossum, rabbit, weasel, wolf, coyote, 
badger, wildcat, lynx, beaver, otter, 
marten and fisher. 

Since early times St. Louis has been 
the principal primary market for furs. 


. 


Trappers and other producers usually_ 


send their pelts to the primary market 
dried but not further finished. 

Consignments naturally are in small 
lots, usually by express or parcel post. 
The freight movement is negligible. 

In addition to the domestic pelts there 
also arrives at St. Louis each year a 
consignment of raw sealskins from the 
Alaskan waters. These are taken from 
the treaty seal-preserves in that region 
by Government operatives and are 
placed on the market by the Govern- 
ment. The number taken is carefully 
controlled but is increasing each year as 
the animals in the preserves multiply. 

Late each Summer a boat arrives at 
Seattle from the sealing waters bringing 
the season’s catch. The skins are pre- 
served in a pickling solution, in casks. 
In 1931 there were 635 casks in the con- 
signment with a gross weight of 229,869 
pounds. 

+ + 


The movement from Seattle to St. 
Louis is by freight, but is expedited on 
account of the high value of the skins. 
Last year’s consignment was handled in 
special-train service, with armed guards 
accompanying the train for the entire 
run. The rate is $2.63 per 100 pounds 
for lots of 30,000 pounds or more. 

At St. Louis and the other primary 


























markets the furs from all sources are 
graded and otherwise classified, and then 
sold to manufacturers of finished furs 
and fur clothing. These manufacturers 
are located chiefly in the East, with the 
industry centering about New York City. 

The movement to the East is largely 
by express. The express rate from St. 
Louis to New York is $3 per 100 pounds 
provided the express company is not 
required to assume liability in excess 
of 50 cents per pound; if greater liabil- 
ity is assumed an additional charge is 
made of 10 cents for each $100 of ex- 
press value. , 

There is also some movement of furs 
from the primary markets to the East 
by freight, in carload lots. The carload 
rate from St. Louis to New York is $2.51 
per 100 pounds, with the railroads as- 
suming liability for the full value of 
the furs while in transit. 

An average value of $7 per pound, or 
$105,000 for a 15,000-pound carload, is 
not extraordinary. On the other hand, 
some of the cheaper furs, such as low- 
grade opossum, frequently sell for as 
little as 25 cents per pound. 

. + + 

It appears impracticable to establish, 
for example, one rate on opossum skins 
and a higher one on fox skins,+ebecause 
skins from different species of animals 
are frequently mixed in the same con- 
signment, and also because furs from 
the same species of animal vary widely 
in price according to their quality. 
Nevertheless, when all furs are dealt 
with as an entity from a rate-making 
stahdpoint, any rate sufficiently high to 
compensate the carriers for the risk as- 
sumed in hauling a consignment of val- 
uable furs is quite burdensome to those 
who ship the cheaper furs. 

The express companies have met this 
problem by grading their rates accord- 
ing to the liability assumed, and the 
railroads have recently announced a plan 
for conforming their freight rates to the 
same principle. Their proposal, which 
has not yet been made effective, con- 
templates restricting the present carload 
rate to furs released by the shipper to 
a@ value exceeding $1.50 per pound but 
not exceeding $5 per pound, and estab- 
lishing a new rate one-third lower on 
furs released in value to $1.50 per pound 
or less. 


The next of this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
industries deals with “Tobacco.” In the first article on this subject to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 15, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of the information on the production of tobacco manu- 
factures gathered and published by the Bureau. 








Preventing Misuse of Old-age Relief 


Welfare Administration in New Jersey 
By WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


E operation of the New Jersey Ola Age 
Relief Act thus far has been most grati- 
fying both in administration and cost. E 
Coming as it did in a period of economic 
distress, when stringent conservation of pub- 
lic moneys was imperative, the Old Age Re- 
lief Act brought many difficult problems. We 
were at once concerned with relieving distress 
among those who met the requirements and 
with eliminating those who did not. 
Widespread unemployment devastated the 
financial circumstances of legally responsible 
relatives who in better times would have 
prevented their parents or grandparents from 
becoming public charges. On the other hand, 
there were those who seized upon this new 
welfare function as a loophole through which 
they could escape and leave their aged and 
destitute to be housed, clothed and fed out 
of State and county funds. 
To weigh the merits of each individual 
case, county welfare boards were created in 
those counties where none existed. Thus far 


_ 


more young workers for entrance into trades 
than industry can absorb. 

The trade school can be an asset to a 
community when it offers training in fields 
where there are actual opportunities for em- 
ployment for young graduates without dis- 
placing heads of families from their jobs by 
working at cut rates in the trade. On the 
other hand, the school can be a social and 
economic liability to a city if it turns loose 
large numbers of graduates who have been 
trained in lines where there are no oppor- 
tunities for employment. } 

The best safeguard that has been discov- 
ered up to this time for directing the work 
of a trade school, in such a way that the 
school will be an asset to the community 





which supports it, is to utilize advisory com- . 


mittees on which are represented employers, 
labor and the public schools. 

For any given trade the employers and 
employes in a community are the best source 
of information for determining (1) whether 
facilities for learning* the trade are ade- 
quate, as is; (2) whether there is a voca- 
tional training service for their industry 
which the public schools should meet; (3) 
whether apprenticeship should be encour- 
aged; (4) what the needs are for trade-ex- 
tension training for persons already in the 
occupation, and many other important mat- 
ters related to the problem. 

While the principle of advisory committees 
for different trades has been accepted for 
many years, it may fairly be stated that the 
actual utilization of such advisory commit- 
tees has increased in this country coordi- 
nately with the increase in day-school en- 
rollment and increase in apprentice training. 


these boards and their directors have shown 
a fine sense of responsibility, both to the 
public and to the aged needy. 

As a result, those administering old age 
relief have to a great extent dissipated the 
too-prevalent notion that public funds would 
be ineffectually used under the Old Age 
Relief Act. 


In many instances the welfare boards have 
brought about financial relief for the aged 
without resorting to the granting of relief 
under the act. This was accomplished by 
ascertaining the legally responsible relatives 
—those of lineal descent—and by persuading 
them to give promises of support, in whole 
or in part. But the relatives have been hard 
to locate, and when located they frequently 
offer any number of reasons why they can- 
not assume the responsibility of maintain- 
ing their aged. 

The welfare boards have rightfully as- 
sumed that it was not their duty only to re- 
ceive and grant applications for old age 
relief. Often they have extended their search 
for legally responsible relatives into several 
countries. 

Although it has been necessary, in some 
instances, to deny relief because the appli- 
cant had sufficient assets of his own, more 
often the welfare boards have decided against 
an application because members of the ap- 
plicant’s family were able to care for him. 

That the question of the Old Age Relief 
Act has been as economical as is consistent 
with the purpose of the act is demonstrated 
by the fact that at the close of July the 
average grant was considerably less than $20. 
A study by the legislative Pension Survey 
Commission estimated that the average 
grant a month for each person would be 
approximately $25. 

The number of applicants for old_age re- 
lief has also been considerably less than was 
anticipated. 

Providing for the aged and indigent was 
an entirely new function in New Jersey. 
Preliminary planning, which necessitated 
painstaking research, was undertaken by the 
State division of old age relief so that all 
possible data and assistance could be given 
the county boards. 

Continued and persistent scrutiny of ap- 
plications by county welfare boards will, as 
now, keep within economic and humane limits 
the price of old age relief. New Jersey and 
her 21 counties in assuming this new re- 
sponsibility offered assistance to the aged 
who were unable to maintain themselves, but 
at the same time faced the need of con- 
serving public funds. 

This they have accomplished, and we look 
forward confidently to the continuance of 
their success in this new field of welfare 
activity. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

President of the United States—1841 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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¢ anstruction of Schoolhouses 
on Basis of Utility «+ + + ‘ 





Economies to Be Effected by Planning to 
Provide Maximum of Space Devoted to In- 
struction of Pupils Are Discussed 





_ By J. W. BROOKER 


Director of School Buildings and Grounds, Department of Education, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 


NVOLVED in schoolhouse planning is prac- 
tically every function of educational ad- 
ministration. 


Before a new school building can be effi- 
ciently planned, it is necessary that the edu- 
cational program which the building is to 
house be clearly defined and thoroughly un- 
derstood by the planner. The educational 
program, from which comes the educational 
specifications of the building, must be based 
on the philosophy of education held by those 
school officials who direct the school affairs 
of the district. 


Nowhere in school administration is there 
@ more fertile field for the practice of gen- 
uine economy with improved efficiency than 
in the planning of school building programs. 
Unsuitable programs and a rigid, inflexible, 
school organization cause more needless ex- 
penditures for schoolhouse construction than 
all other causes put together. 


The first step in determining any educa- 
tional program is to set up the philosophy 
underlying it. This is the duty of school 
administrators. 

. 


It will be my purpose here to offer a few 
suggestions in this connection. These sug- 
gestions are based on the following funda- 
mental principles adopted from an article 
by W. W. Carpender, Peabody Journal of 
Education, September, 1928: 

“We believe: 


“That every child has a right to attend 
school as many days as every other child. 


“That every child has a right to be in- 
structed by a well-trained teacher. 


“That every child has a right to go to 
school in a building free from fire hazard. 

“That every child has a right to attend 
school in a building that is located in a 
healthful environment, that is scientifically 
built and equipped and kept sanitary. 

“That every child has a right to be trans- 
ported to school if travel distance is too 
great. 

“That every child has a right to succeed 
in school. 

“That every child has a right to attend 
a school where medical and dental inspec- 
tion is available without charge. 

“That every child has a right to attend a 
school where organized play is considered a 
normal activity and it is provided. 

“That every child has a right to attend a 
school where the love of home, the desire 
for its improvement, and an appreciation of 
the good and the beautiful is taught. 

“That every child has a right to attend a 
school where coopération in activities is en- 
couraged. 

“That every child has the right to attend 
a school where appreciation .of society, its 
struggle and victories, are made clear; its 
challenge to the future made personal. 

“That every child has the right to attend 
a school where the selection of the life work 
of each individual is not left to chance. 

“That every child has a right to attend a 
school where the individual is trained for 
his life work. 

“That every child has a right to attend a 
school where the problems of the school 
come from the problems of the community, 
State, and Nation, and not altogether out of 
books.” 

os 

In order to employ these fundamental 
principles in an educational program for any 
specific school unit, it is necessary to set up 
certain definite standards. In the first place, 
new school buildings should be planned only 
for those centers in the school district where 
children may be brought together in suffi- 
cient numbers to insure more efficient and 
economical schools. 

No high school can be effectively main- 
tained at a reasonable per capita cost with 
fewer than six teachers, and no elementary 
school should be established in which a 
teacher is called upon to teach more than 
one grade. For purposes of determining the 
number of teachers needed under such a pro- 
gram, 45 pupils in enrollment may be con- 
sidered as an elementary teaching load, and 
36 - enrollment as the high school teaching 
oad. 

Of course, it is realized that road condi- 
tions will not yet permit the completion of 
such a program in many counties in Ken- 
tucky; but nevertheless the organization 
should be set up as a desirable ultimate goal 
for every school district of the State. School 
district boundaries in some instances may 
prove barriers to such a reorganization, and 
if this be true these school districts should 
work out @ cooperative arrangement which 
will permit such an efficient and economical 
program. 

Once this philosophy of education calling 
for fewer and larger but better buildings is 


accepted, the next step is locating the school : 


centers and determining the ty, of wor 
which the building is to ll yng serene 
study must be made of all office records, 
school and Federal census, elementary and 
high school population according to geo- 
graphic distribution, enrollment and attend- 
ance figures, instructional cost data, avail- 
able school sites, highway conditions and 
other pertinent information. 

Such a study should be conductéd by com- 
petent parties qualified to do the work but 
who are fully acquainted with local condi- 
tions. The findings of the study should 
clearly show the number of buildings needed, 
their approximate cost, their approximate lo- 
cation, and a comparison \of the present 
school budget with that required for the re- 
organization program. 

+ + 

A reorganization program based on the 
above standards will result in tremendous 
savings both in plant construction and opera- 
tion and instructional costs, and will provide 
attractive and hazard free physical ‘condi- 
tions as well as enriched educational offer- 
ings for the school children of Kentucky. 

We come now to economies in the con- 
struction of the plant itself. After careful 
study has revealed the ‘need of the new school 
building, the site has been scientifically se- 
lected and the educational specifications car- 
fully written, there are certain building econ- 
omies which may be practiced. 

In general these economies may be listed 


under three main heads: Economies in the * 





plan itself; economies in building materials; 
economies in equipment. 

Simplicity is the outstanding characteristic 
of every good school building plan. The 
plan must make adequate provisions for the 
education program with the elimination of 
all waste space.. In most of the schools in 
Kentucky, much saving could have been ef- 
fected by careful planning to secure proper 
size and arrangement of corridors, size of 
rooms, height of ceilings and location and 
number of stairways and exits. 

According to the report of the Committee 
on Schoolhouse Planning of the National 
Education Association, at least 50 per cent 
of the floor plan of the school building should 
be devoted to instruction, not over 20 per 
cent to corridors and stairways, 16 per cent 
for purposes of administration, 10 per cent 
to walls and partitions, 3 per cent to flues, 
and 1 per cent to accessories. The greater 
the percentage of the floor plan that can be 
put to instructional use the more efficient the 
plant. 

The plan of the building must also be 
capable of being easily expanded, in order 
to permit economical additions to be made. 
This factor is made necessary because it is 
impossible to predict all of the requirements 
of the future. Expansiveness may be ob- 
tained in the plan by placing stairways ad- 
jacent to the outside walls at the end of the 
building instead of placing them in the cor- 
ridors, thus leaving the corridor free for addi- 
tions. Certain special facilities, such as ad- 
ministrative rooms, toilets and boiler and 
fuel rooms, should be planned of sufficient 
size to accommodate future extensions. 

The selection of building materials can 
better be based upon experience in their use 
rather than upon the advice of technicians. 
Factors to be considered in the economical 
selection of building materials are dura- 
bility, ease of upkeep and repair, and initial 
cost. 

School buildings represent permanent in- 
vestments and building materials should 
never be selected simply because they are 
cheap. It is false economy to use shoddy 
construction to save in the initial cost and 
then to have large expenditures for upkeep 
and operation and a generally unsatisfac- 
tory building. 

+ + 

The life of a school building is usually 
figured at 30 years or more, and material 
should be selected that will endure for this 
length of time. Expenditures for cheap mate- 
rials with low initial cost but which must 
be replaced two or three times, amount to 
much more than the installation of better 
materials in the first place. Incidentally, re- 
placement not only means a cost of mate- 
rial and labor, but also a disturbance to the 
use of the building. 

In the past much money has been wasted 
on expensive mechanical equipment for 
school buildings. In \other instances me- 
chanical equipment has been installed that 
involves a-large maintenance and operation 
cost. Many States have absurd regulations 
requiring a certain number of cubic feet of 
air per.pupil per minute, which can be se- 
cured only by mechanical ventilation. 

Kentucky is forunate in having no such 
regulations. Located as we are, where the 
Winters are comparatively mild, natural 
ventilation through the open window would 
seem to be the best method. 

_ At the time the plan of the building itself 
is developed, the plan of thé educational 
equipment should be made, showing the loca- 
tions and dimensions of all equipment needed. 
The preparation of such equipment plans, at 
this time, will permit the piping of water 
and gas lines and the placing of electric 
outlets at the time the building is constructed. 

_ This is particularly essential for the spe- 
cial rooms necessary for high school work. 
Failure to show equipment layouts on the 
plan of the building will result in much ex- 
pense and inconvenience in making the 
necessary service connections after the build- 
ing has been completed. 

Under present conditions it is necessary to 
take stock of our housing facilities as never 
before. Only when a school building is un- 
safe, insanitary or entirely unsuited, or when 
careful organization and schedule making 
fails to provide adequate physical facilities 


for all pupils, can additional 
justified. nae 





Need to Conserve 
Six Year Molars 


for Life Use 


Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 

monwealth of Pennsyl- 


vania 
HERE are four teeth, known as the six- 
year molars, so anxious to take their 
permanent places that they come quietly 
into line about the fifth or sixth year of the 
child’s life. 

Unlike all the other mature teeth, they are 
not preceded by temporary ones but drop 
down into an hitherto unfilled position to 
Stay; only, however, if they get the care and 
attention they deserve. These teeth begin 
to form in the gums prior to the baby’s birth, 
and appear directly behind the temporary 
molars. 

The fact that they arrive upon the scene 
while the first teeth are still in place, has 
created an attitude of indifference on the 
part of many parents. They mistakenly 
conclude that these teeth will be supplanted 
by others later on. Hence, they attach little, 
if any, importance to them. 

The fact is that these teeth are extremely 
vital, and are intended for life-time service. 
However, because of their comparatively in- 
accessible position, they are not kept clean 
and, therefore, are particularly liable to de- 
cay. To lose them is nothing, short of a 
major misfortune, not alone because of their 
grinding power, but also as in relation to 
the other teeth to come, these first molars 
serve as guides for the position taken by all 
the other permanent teeth. 
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